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The Wreck of the “Dundee.” 
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They sat within the light-house tower, 
The keeper and his son, one day; 
And they watched the gulls, and the dark clouds 
lower, 
While the fog came creeping up the bay. 
They watched the waves as they rose and fell; 
The light-house keeper lit the light, 
And then he rang the great fog-bell, 
While the fog came creeping up so white. 


D@yn came a ship as they watched and waited, 
d passed the light-house on its way ; 
‘‘WRat ship is that so heavily freighted, 


So boldly standing down the bay ?” 
The sailors sang the ropes to haul, 
As she left the light-house on her lee; 
‘““What ship is that with its masts so tall?” 
‘‘Why, that’s the good ship ‘Dundee.’” 
‘‘Why chose they such a threatening time 
To steer so boldly out to sea? 
Why, cannot he hear the fog-bell chime — 
The captain of the ship ‘Dundee?’” 
The keeper threw on the fire a log, 
For cold and wintry grew the night, 
And they watched the ship sail into the fog 
Slowly and steadily out of sight. 
‘The wind did blow and the waves did roar, 
But still the ship held on her way ; 
And that white streak along the shore 
Showed them where the land did lay. 
lown came the storm and took the ship, 
And laid her helpless on her side; 
There sprung a leak—there quivered a lip— 
Cut down the masts!” the captain cried. 
The ship, which so few hours before 
Came sailing proudly down the bay, 
With masts and spars and rudder gone, 
Drove on to where the land did lay. 
The light-house keeper saw a wreck 
Come driving through the night so dark ; 
Tt seemed as though the light-house speck 
Was drawing on the fated bark. 
She struck beneath the light-house tower ; 
Oh, cold and wintry was the night! 
At morn was seen the great best-bower— 
All that was left of the ship so tight. 
Such was the wreck of that good ship 
In the fog and angry sea; 
And the anchor-stock was all the chip 
Left of the ship ‘*Dundee.” 
R. BrowninG WEtss. 





The Open Polar Sea. 


BY LYSANDER 8S. RICHARDS. 


Mr. Putnam, in his review of the ‘Hollow 
Globe,” mentioned in my last, is inclined to be- 
lieve in the existence of an open Polar Sea, 
and that its discovery is almost a settled fact— 
quite an important step, in the opinion of the 
hollow globe theorists, toward proving the exis- 
tence of an entrance into the globe at the poie. 
The speculative theory of an open Polar Sea, 
with vegetation flourishing luxuriantly upon its 
borders, and peopled with human beings, bas 
the notion is now 
existence of this 


been agitated many years; 
revived again. The actual 
sea, however, has not been established, nor the 
slightest trace of anything indicating such ex- 
istence discovered; reports at times of its dis- 
covery may have been circulated, but they fail 
of being well authenticated. Several expedi- 
tions from different parts of the globe are al- 
ready in the iey regions searching for this open 
That they have not succeeded as yet, the 
public is well aware. Hall is very sanguine, 
but has met with reverses, and although he or 
some of his competitors may at some future 
time, if not at present, succeed in reaching the 
pole, they will fail (in my humble opinion) in 
finding that and this 
opinion is supported by some of the most able 


sea. 


much-sought open. sea, 
scientists in the country, if not all of them—all, 
at least, with whom I have been in correspond- 
ence; and why? Heat is the only force known 
that will convert a solid into a fluid, or retain 
water in its liquid state. The greatest reservoir 
or source of heat for our planet is the sun, and 
every school-boy is acquainted with the fact 
that the icy regions of the North are due to the 
very small amount of heat reecived from this 
vast reservoir: the rays from the solar mass, 
even in the days of summer, are so oblique in 
those isolated regions, the heat dispensed cannot 
de of much service to them; and while the pres- 
ent inclination of the axis of our planet to its 
orbit continues no increased amount of heat 
ean be expected from the sun. What are the 
chances of said regions deriving heat from other 
? The gulf or Japan stream has too 
a route to retain and expend 


sources 
long and cold 
sufficient heat for their relief. 
the amount of heat received is perceptible, yet 
no more in the frigid than in the torrid or tem- 


From the stars 


perate zones, and the quantity scarcely nothing 
The internal 
heat of the globe, expended throagh its rocky 


in comparison to the solar heat. 


crust, is at present small, however great it may 
have been in ages past. The earth has 
constantly cooling, so that now, from most of 
its surface, the heat escaping is scarcely pereep- 
tible, and the only places through which it es- 
capes the thermal 
springs, and similar outlets, mere dots in the 
zones man inhabits. That the poles are flat- 
tened, and the possibility of the crust being 


abundantly are voleanos, 


thinner there in consequence, is obvious; but 
when we compare the extent of said flattening, 
some 13 1-2 miles, to the earth's radius, nearly 
4000, the difference in thickness of crust must 
be very slight, and any increase of heat escap- 
ing therefrom hardly appreciable. Heat, again, 
is promoted by friction. Is there sufticient frie- 
tion produced among the constituents forming 
the atmosphere to create heat enough to convert 
the frozen region into a fluid and retain it in 
that state? Certainly not. If the friction is 
transferred to water, there is no better method 
of converting it into ice—which mode has been 


adopted at the South and in England—than by | 


agitating the water continually; it facilitates the 


escape of heat, the heat passing into space, the | 


water into ice. Stir a plate of hot soup, and 
one very soon understands by the mass cooling 
the escape of heat: hence from this source there 


can be no heat added to the region of the poles. 


Heat, again, proceeds from chemical affinity. | 


What in said region is to lead us to expect more 
from this source there than on any other por- 
tion of the globe? Nothing. In electrical phe- 
nomena we have, to be sure, manifestations of 
heat ; one has but to witness the scorching effects 
of the electric spark, or lightning, to be con- 
vineed of the fact: and how much extra heat do 
we receive in our temperate zone after the most 
terrific electrical showers above us? None. 
Then what can we expect in the frigid? 
Magnetic forces are claimed to evolve heat 


sufficient to keep open a polar sea. What are 
the manifestations of this force under our ob- 
servations about us that should lead one to such 
conclusions? None. That this for¢e is very ac- 
tive about the pole there is no question, but 
after a severe magnetic storm, resulting in the 
Aurora Borealis, which restores the equilibrium 
of the disturbed forces, the same as lightning 
restores the equilibrium of the disturbing elec- 
tric forces in the clouds, are we sensible of any 
increase of heat, and this the most intense and 
active form of manifestation? Certainly not. 
What thermic results, then, can we expect in 
modifying the climate of the arctic from mag- 
netism? None. What other force worthy of 
mention that will produce the desired heat? I 
know of none. 

It is easy to speculate or advance a novel 
idea, but quite another matter to furnish evi- 
dence to substantiate it. One might offer a 
theory that mules were the highest type of life 
upon the planet Venus, and asses the highest 
upon the moon; but first it would become nec- 
essary to show whether there is any manifesta- 
tion of life upon these planetary bodies, and if 
any, what evidence is offered to support the 
theory of its form? Every theory should cer- 
tainly possess, at least, a semblance of evidence. 
Astronomers advocated an hypothesis for a long 
while that a planet would be found between the 
orbits of Jupiter and Mars. Their theory was 
based upon a well-known astronomical law, and 
the discovery of Ceres by Piazzé, in 1801, con- 
firmed it; but the hypothesis of an open Polar 
Sea is not supported by any law known upon, 
or apart from, the planet we inhabit, and conse- 
quently all attempts to discover it will undoubt- 
edly meet with certain failure. 





Noon. 
ae 
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All night my thoughts in wild commotion tossed, 
And sleep forsook the precincts of my brain; 
The problem in quick-changing guises crossed 
My soul with fear, and suffering in its train. 
The night was dark; nor stars nor moon did 
shine, 
And loudening winds by fits laughed mock- 
ingly ; 
Ever before my sight the silvery line 
Of some idea seemed in scorn to flee. 
With unremitting might I strove to reach 
The thought that held within its scope the 
truth; 
But still I failed, like infants trying speech, 
Or boys essaying tasks beyond their youth. 
The waning night brouglit no increase of rest; 
I clamored for the coming of the moon; 
Surely, with dawn, the storm that shook my 
breast 
Would calm its anger and aliay its scorn! 
The ruddy sunrise burned along the east; 
I rose, and sadly watched the growth of light; 
The day called men and nature to its feast, 
But I remained imprisoned by the night. 
Lo! sudden gleams within my darkened soul, 
From sources that I knew not, fell and shone; 
Ah, could I master the elusive whole, 
And call my vanished peace once more my 
own! 
Throughout the mornI struggled hard and well ; 
‘The adversary slowly yielded ground, 
And off my soul removed his lessening spell; 

I felt my pain had reached its utmost bound. 
The sun seemed slow in climbing the steep sky, 
But step by step attained his wonted height ; 
The day passed to its throne, and from on high 

In broadening circles dropped and surged the 
light. 
Then flashed on me the kernel of my thought, 
And all my wearied powers fell into tune ; 
I saw the vision which I long had sought, 
And from the distant towers rang out the noon! 
Lewis J. Biock. 





Jackson and Grant: A Parallel. 

The Concord (N. H.) Monitor, the daily or- 
gan of the Republican party, has lately passed 
from the editorial control of Hon. George G. 
| Fogg to that of the State Committee. It is no 
| disparagement to Mr. Fogg to say that whoever 
now furnishes the leaders has the true news- 
paper talent and makes a very readable paper. 
Its political articles are particularly well-writ- 





been | 


ten, and invariably interesting to the general 
jreaders. In a recent issue it draws a striking 
| parallel between the times of the reélection of 
| Jackson and those now attending the reélection 
of Grant—forty vears ago. Never in this coun- 
ltry, it says, was a more severe attack made 
‘upon a presidential candidate than upon An- 
qhew Jackson. He was denounced not merely 
as a violent and a vindictive man, but as a mur- 
derer, because of military executions which 
took place by his orders. He was pronounced 
unfit for President of the United States, both 
by temperament, want of education, and expe- 
rience in the public service; and the prophets 
of 1828 predicted that if this ‘‘mere military 
chieftain’--those were the words—became chief 
magistrate, the United States would be in per- 
' petual warfare with other nations, and the do- 
mestic affairs of this land be in the most 
‘wretched plight through the four years of his 
‘term of service. The election then, as now, 
| took place on the first Tuesday of November, 
and the electors chosen gave, in December fol- 
| lowing, 178 votes for Jackson, and 83 for Adams. 
| The four years from the 4th of March, 1829, 
| were not the most quiet in our history; but the 
| President was found to have great executive 
| capacity, a keen discernment of human charac- 
iter, aptitude for business, great powers of en- 
durance, and as for involving, as was predicted, 
the nation in strife, it was found in the case of 
| Jackson, as in that of Grant, that no men are 
iless prone to involve their fellow-men in diffi- 
culties that require for settlement the arbitra- 
iment of powder and ball than those who by 
experience can appreciate the disastrous conse- 





| quences of war. 

In 1832 President Jackson was nominated, 
las has been President Grant in 1872. The 
Democratic party then, as does the Republican 
party now, reasoned that Gen. Jackson was 
better fitted for the last than the first four years, 
and went into the canvass with their sleeves 
rolled to the elbow. The conflict raged with bit- 
terness and fury, but throughout the storm Pres- 
ident Jackson calmly smoked his clay pipe, as 
Grant does his cigar, in the full assurance that 
his countrymen would stand by him who had 
rendered great service in a season of war, and 
was found a good administrator of public affairs 
in a season of peace. And this expectation 
was fully realized in 1832, as it will be in 1872; 
for, notwithstanding the most persistent and 
furious opposition, President Jackson was tri- 
umphantly sustained—having 219 electoral votes 
against 41 for Henry Clay. 








Truth vs. Seeming. 
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‘Narrow the walls are that close thee around, 

Low droops the black ceiling, smothering sound, 

Dimly the windows, all well-woven, gloom; 

This hut thy home is—this life in a tomb? 

Of all the wealth of the beautiful earth 

This was thy heritage then at thy birth!’ 

Sudden the fisher-boy turned as he stood ; 

Proud in his brown cheek red mantled the blood; 

Ragged, and weary, and dwarfed with his toil, 

And Truth sprang from Seeming in swiftest re- 

coil: i 

‘“‘Wide as the rocks and the sand is my home, 

Over it arches the heaven’s blue dome, 

For its rose-window the sur blazes high; 

Yonder my home is—the sea and the sky ! 

Mine it is—birthright—wherever I be, 

All my great ocean lies waiting for me. 

Waiting, yes, waiting in storm or in rest, 

Waiting to rock me to sleep on its breast; 

Holding its welcoming safe till I come; 

There it lies waiting, my ocean, my home!” 
: Asna C. Brackett. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican gives the following interesting liter- 
ary gossip :— 

Joaquin Miller has been passing some few 
days at Newburyport and in that vicinity, visit- 
ing the Spoffords, who admire his verses, Maj. 
Poore at his Indian Hill farm, Mr. Whittier 
at Amesbury, ete. Since his prostration by 
lightning, Mr. Whittier has been absent from 
home for afew days, put returned yesterday. 
He still feels a degree of numbness from his 
shock, but is in other respects recovered. Ina 
few weeks Osgood will publish his new volume 
of poems, some old and some new, called ‘‘The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim.” Mr. Longfellow’s re- 
ligious poems will also be published soon in 
three volumes, entitled, ‘‘Christus,” and con- 
taining besides his late book, the ‘‘Divine Trag- 
edy,” those earlier ones, the ‘‘New England 
Tragedies” and the ‘‘Golden Legend.” Osgood 
is the publisher of Samuel Johnson’s ‘Oriental 
Religions,” and will issue the first volume in 
September. This is a book of profound insight 
and learning. Mr. Emerson’s ‘‘Poetry and 
Criticism” is announced for another October, 
having been first promised last year. Of late 
the author’s health has suffered, and he has now 
gone on a short tour in New Hampshire and 
Maine. After the completion of his book and 
the arrival in this country of his English friends, 
Froude and Tyndall, Mr. Emerson has in con- 
templation a visit to Europe, while his housesat 
Concord is rebuilding. I see, by-the-way, that 
your New York correspondent reports Joaquin 
Miller as in that city this week. In fact he has 
been the guest of Mr. Spofford at Newburyport, 
for a week or so (with occasional visits to Bos- 
ton, and elsewhere), and is to remain there for 
the present, having deferred or given up his 
proposed voyage to Europe. He has written a 
long poem, which is to run through five num- 
bers of the Overland Monthly, beginning with 
the Septembér issue. . He calls it ‘“The Isles of 
the Amazons,” meaning thereby the warlike 
women, and not the Brazilian river—and it is 
priised by those who have seen it. 

People who have not forgotten the trial of 
Prince Peter Bonaparte for the murder of Vic- 
tor Noir will remember that the public verdict, 
if not that of the jury, was largely influenced 
in this strange case by the evidence of one Mr. 
Vincent Natal, who described himself as an 
Englishman, ‘ consequently disinterested in 
French political quarrels,” and who swore that 
he had heard M. Wilfrid de Fonvielle assert in 
the chemist’s shop whither Noir was carried 
that the Prince had been struck by Noir. No- 
body else had heard this statement, though there 
were several other people present in the shop; 
but Mr. Vincent Natal’s assertions were so pos- 
itive, and the fact of his being an Englishman 
was thought to speak so clearly for his trvthful- 
ness, that a very large namber of persons who 
had considered the Prince guilty of murder 
were converted tothe justifiable-homicide view. 
A trial in the correctional court of Paris has 
just brought Mr. Vincent Natal once again be- 
fure the world, but this time as prisoner con- 
victed of swindling divers persons of sums ex- 
ceeding $50,000, and the evidence elicited as to 
his antecedents is of so singular a charaater 
that people appear to have been asking in Paris 
what can have been the worth of Mr. Vincent 
Natal’s depositions at Tours, and whether there 
be not some very suspicious mystery attaching 
to them. Mr. Vincent Natal seems to have 
been giving himself out to people as Count 
de Natal, Duke de Balan, and minister of fi- 
nance in prospective to M. Thiers. During the 
siege of Paris he made dupes in London by a 
pretence to organize a relief loan; and it is 
partly at the suit of an Englishman that he has 
been brought to justice. Another of his vic- 
tims was M. Isaac Pereire, from whom he ex- 
torted £320; a third of his dupes was bled to the 
extent of 130,000f.; from all his more recent 
victims he obtained moncy by representing him- 
self to be un agent from Chiselhurst. Mr. Vin- 
cent Natal’s career has now been checked by a 
sentence of three years’ imprisonment. | 
J ! 
Ce SD ! 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Women and Mr. Greeley Again. | 


Mr. Eprror :—In my late communication to | 
you it was no part of my intention to wake up | 
the antagonism of ‘‘Another woman,” or any- | 
body else. My “enthusiasm” looked quite in | 
another direction. My suppositional ballot is | 
evermore cast for men—would I could add for} 
women—who incarnate and exemplify the prin- | 
ciples that uphold and sustain a nation. Men. 
who have made these their shield in the day of | 
deadly strife, whether the battle-field were | 
arched by the capitol dome or the blue vault of | 
heaven—are my friends, as they are the friends | 
of my country—tf they hare not backed down. | 

But such as take the dear old flag in the left | 
hand, and march, with unseemly haste, square | 
up to the ‘bloody chasm” yet alive with the | 
quivering flesh and the unbleached bones of our | 
unoffending fellow-patriots, and stretch their | 
right arm all the way across that yawning gulf, | 
to grasp in cordial greeting palms deep-dyed in | 
the unavenged crimes that glare fearfully up| 





from the ghastly deep—well, perhaps they need | yacht and distant gleaming sail of vessels out- 
| beth-likeness that I find myself mentally con- 


an advocate that can wield the pen of “S. J. | 
L.” If she cannot discover a ‘‘fall” in such} 
backsliding when ‘‘life-long abolitionists” would | 
deliver over to the ‘‘dominant race,” under the | 
protection of the government which these domi- | 
nants have threatened and are still threatening, | 
the nation’s wards whom they insult by ask- | 
ing their cooperation; she does well to heed her | 
own convictions of duty in their defense. 
For myself, 
“T see a hand she does not see, 
I hear a voice she does not hear,” i 
and that hand and that voice link both the 
“‘woman-question” and the ‘“‘negro-question” to 
the present campaign. Greeley publicly scouts 
suffrage for xoman, and says that she is demor- 
alized already in the public service. Of course 
it would be his duty to rout ex masse, from all 


} 


! 





places of government employ, the whole army 
who now earn their daily bread in various nooks 
at their good Uncle’s homestead—if he had the 
chance. Who does not ‘‘see” the ‘‘woman ques- 
tion” unfolded in that heresy? He also proposes 
to give the ‘‘dominant race” absolute control in 
the States over which it was their wont to domi- 
neer. Who does not ‘‘see” the ‘‘negro ques- 
tion” bristling and glittering through a veil so 
stupidly thin as this? And more! State sover- 
eignty and universal domincer-ship ‘‘would fol- 
low as the night the day.” 

On the other hand, Gen. Grant not only sup- 
pressed the rebellion that meant slavery— 
perpetual, all-devouring, touch-me-not-nor- 
look-at-me slavery—but his administration has 
sought the protection of the negro as a political 
equal with the ‘‘dominant race.” 

Again, if his optnton on the woman question 
is of no avail to us, a four years’ experience for 
the many women in the departments, post- 
offices, etc., at Washington and elsewhere, both 
as postmasters and clerks, is worth a little mint 
to these ‘‘demoralized”(?). It is true that our 
President did not inaugurate, but he seems to 
have encouraged and aided wonderfully, this 
method of helping the helpless. He is said to 
have expressed a decided opinion in favor of 
enlarging both the routine of labor and the 
amount of compensation; more than hinting at 
the ballot for woman. 

And, Mr. Editor, if you were to reproduce 
my first letter to your paper, you would see that 
one, at least, of the women then in government 
employ expressed a sense of joyous freedom 
and security in the fact that Gen. Grant was in 
the White House and Secretary Boutwell in the 
Treasury. Now, let me whisper in your ear 
that the confidence then expressed has proved a 
tower of strength often, when sub-officials and 
sub-subs who had outgrown their boots, have 
launched us most unceremoniously into Shake- 
speare, as we sat very demurely at our desks, 
“plying” not ‘‘the needle and thread” but Uncle 
Sam's ragged notes. Scorning the school-girl 
discipline attempted by those who forgot their 
mother was a woman, we could but exclaim of 
here-and-there one—while most were courteous 
—with the indignant Cassius: ‘* Upon what 
meat doth this our Cassius feed, that he hath 
grown so great?” 

Perhaps your correspondent saw in my recent 
letter sufficient justification of the opinion that 
“Tt is mainly this woman’s feeling against Mr. 
Greeley.” Well, if I had expended treasures of 
time and thought and money and sympathy in 
some cause of struggling humanity, I would 
naturally become interested in all earnest fellow- 
laborers. Then, if presently a few of the lead- 
ers in the good work should set about tearing 
down all the strongholds, and filching away all 
that was costly and sacred in the refuge we had 
together reared‘for the helpless, might I not have 
some ‘‘feeling,” as well as much principle, in the 
matter ? 

But constituency and platforms are more than 
eandidates. And of these wiat has Horace 
Greeley ? 

It has ever been the boast of his new hand- 
shaking fraternity that their next fight shall be 
under the old flag. So it is not enough that 
their chosen leader has bailed out their un- 
washed chieftain. The proud symbol of our 
liberty which they have torn into shreds, ahd, 
drenching it with the life-blood of the. loyal, 
trailed it in the dust, and tossed it from them 
disdainfully into the very ‘‘chasm” over which 
he yearns to embrace them—even that precious 
emblem, resurrected and purified by such a sac- 
rifice and such a baptism as no other nation 
ever offered, he is clutching with an office- 
seeker’s death-grasp and begging these unregen- 
erate sinners beyond the chasm to become its 
custodians. This they will gladly do if the 
tools he offers can be secured—if they can coax 
those shining folds into their treacherous fingers. 
And who are these that come up on the other. 
side, led by a conqueror who does not know de- 
feat, and bringing their victories with them, 
proclaiming peace, pardon and protection to the 
loyal, the law aad its just penalties to the law- 
less who decline to accept the situation? They 
march vigorously on, obliterating with steadfast 
faithfulness and unparalleled success the stains 
from Liberty's garments and the debts from her 
treasure-house. Is there no choice ‘twixt these 
and those? And for one, I can’t help counting 
that fourteenth plank—‘‘S. J. L.” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Perhaps no being living has venerated Charles 
Sumner more than I, or gloried more in the 
magnificent career of his past statesmanship. 
But he has proved himself human, like the 
rest of us poor mortals. I have noticed that 
when we accept, unrebuked, the worship of 
our fellow pilgrims, we are very apt to be left 
to ourselves long enough to ‘‘come to grief.” 
Sad as the lesson is it is wise to accept it. And 
when even this victor in the cause of freedom, 
deliberately tearing the laurels from his own 
honored brow, calls upon the confiding race 
whose unflinching champion he has hitherto been, | 
to follow him into the jaws of a political death 
that meéans to them a lrring Londage, to hima | 
should weave for him? 

Once more, Mr. Editor, finding my own dic- 
tion utterly inadequate to the thought that op- 
presses, I must quote from the immortal bard 
the offending line, ‘*How are the mighty fallen!” 

Le S&S. H..G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Midsummer Notes, 
—— 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
, August 11, 1s72. 

In a flexile Mexican hammock, slowly swing- 
ing to and fro in the sunflecked shadow of trees 
that lift themselves in leaf-rustling stately gran- 
deur more than a hundred feet skyward, with 
an English novel and an ultra-brilliant fan in 
my lap; to the left, a glimpse of glistening bay 
swelling to bluer sea, o’erglided by row-boat, 





ward bound; beneath, seeming to oscillate as I 
sway above it, a brown, root-laced knoll, rolling 
down into broad meadows sunny and vernal, with 
undulating patches of orchard further on; to the | 
right, an ancient building, broad-based, roomy 
and high, reared before young America tugged 
so at its British mother’s apron-string; wind- 
wafted in my hammock, in a scene so fair, I find 
myself an indolently, unquestioningly happy 
woman. 

Riches and poverty, labor and ease, justice 
and oppression, creeds and creedlessness, con- 
siderations which in their fearful maladjustment 
are of such vital import to the feeling heart, the 
wakeful mind, how can thought of these be 
supposed even to slumber in the somnolent sen- 
tience of one who lies afloat like thistle-down 





'so august and authentic a source any further 





upon the summer air? 


Wishing to express myself freely, I do not 
tell where I am, though any one who has ever 
been here would, I think, recognize the scene by 
the description. The whole place (as I will 
call it) is the perfection of antique stateliness 
and assured repose. It has the air of saying: 

“Tam of an old family, nobly born, perfeetly 
bred, taintless of disgrace; that I, framed and 
constituted palatially, am just at present dis- 
guised as a hotel, is but an accident of fortune. 
Was not Marie Antoinette in her dungeon and 
at the scaffold the royal queen of France, and 
was she more upon its throne ?” 

The fine old place seems to soliloquise con- 
tinually in this self-sustaining strain. A little 
bird that has been sitting for several seconds so 
very still and gazing at me so gravely that, 
small as it is, it has made me think of Grip the 
Raven, now gets a weird assumption in its eye 
and pipes at me a swift staccato jargon that 
sounds uncannily like ‘‘A man’s a man for all 
that;” as if the spirit of some ancient faithful 
retainer, alert to repel doubt and assert the pris- 
tine glory and untatnishable honor of the place, 
inspired its tiny frame. And yet it is a hotel 
of the solid plebeian type, where people eat, 
drink and are merry in a very modern though 
not especially fashionable way, taking little or 
no thought of the olden time. 

Children troop through the broad, cool halls 
and up and down the stairs whose foot-worn 
hollows are dumbly eloquent of so many fect 
that come no more. The wall and ceiling in 
one corner of my room is curiously frescoed by 
the leaking in of rain; the appearance is that of 
a vase elm painted with a rather free use of 
megilp. At night, if there is a storm, there is 
also a musical drip, drip, drip, infinitely sooth- 
ing, to which, my bed having been carefully with- 
drawn, I listen, sleepily grateful that I am not 
rheumatic, and fulky susceptible to the music 
of the soft rhythmic patter on the floor. In the 
dining-room are all sorts of quaint old paintings 
in the hanging of which all principles of sym- 
metry are startlingly disregarded. The dinner 
hour is near, for I have looked at my watch and 
have braced myself for the harsh clang of the 
gong. It is a dismal summons. 

There are about thirty guests here, and the 
board, if not sumptuous, is respectably festive. 
Each table has its own waiter, and we chance to 
be unfortunate in this respect. Our waiter is 
a new hand, a ‘‘middle-aged lady” of Irish ex- 
traction. There are five in our party. She 
finds out if we will take soup, retires indefinite- 
ly from our eager vision, returns with an excess 
of deliberation and one or two plates of soup, 
part of the contents of one dish being elabo- 
rately deposited over my skirts. This is a test 
of temper which I endure without even wink- 
ing—indeed, not feeling inclined to wink at it. 
After a time we have all had soup—the last 
party served swallowing distressfully to catch up. 

Meat is brought in the same manner, and if 
hungry, in spite of the utmost stoicism, we dis- 
pose of the meat before the potato arrives. 
Meantime occasional glances at the other and 
better-served tables reveal indications of ap- 
proach of dessert which are very disconcerting, 
while our waiter looks at us with a sort of re- 
spectful reproach, as if sorely tried with our 
slowness. 

After eating the tardy potato with wistful rec- 
ollections of the meat, squash, tomato and 
etcetera consecutively appear, and the dining 
hall is quite empty by the time our dessert, to- 
gether with our lowest stage of discouragement, 
arrives. And when we at last depart we know 
the proprietor, who is observing us from a dis- 
tance, is thinking that we are very hearty eaters 
and a most unprofitable party. 


4P.M. 
We have just come up from the beach. The 
little ones went in bathirg with us, even to the 
baby, to the enjoyment of all but baby, who, 
from the moment her tiny pink toes touched 
water till she was brought dripping ashore, dis- 
dained all consolation, protesting inflexibly with 


‘one indignant, unpunctuated scream. 


There is no grand surf here ; the ocean, spend- 
ing its first force inthe bay, comes gently plash- 
ing upon the shore, rocks you lightly as you 
plunge in and wheels and whirls and curves, re- 
ceding softly, and as softly leaping back in Nep- 
tune’s most amiable and hospitable mood. Not 
being bold or experienced in aquatic sports, I 
like bathing here much better than at beaches | 
where the ocean, tumultuous and undisguised by 
lessening currents, lashes its heaping waves to 
brilliant foam and murmurs in continuous thun- 
der at your very feet. 

But, questions of bathing and timidity apart, 
the grand ocean cannot be too grand for me. | 
Not long since I saw and felt its grandeur at 
Rockaway—the ocean revealing itself and rev- 
elling in the perfect oecasion of a perfect day. 





The surf ran violent and high; even old expe- 
rienced bathers shrank from the force and chill | 
of its embrace. The sky was a most wonder- | 
ful alternate mosaic and relievo of every possi- | 
ble form and tint of cloud; cloudland was a, 


vista of vales winding through sublime, dim 


ae 3 ' and lowering over with exquisite rocklike clear- | 
deathless memory, is it a martyr’s crown we | & exquisite rocklike clear- | 


ness, in turn overarched by cloudless spaces of | 
softest remote azure; a dazzle of sunbeams 
shot down these cloud-valleys, long, keen and | 
defined as lances. 
Beneath this glory of sky the great sea lay | 
heaving from horizon to shore, every wave-crest 
and hollow aflame with color passing from | 
shade to sheen with infinite rapidity and vari- 
ation. I saw what to me was a phenomenon— 
great quadrangles of deep violet-hued waves, | 
lanced with green and purple and gold, rear! 
themselves, poise for an instant, gleaming incon- | 
ceivably, then with convulsive tremors and thun- | 
der dissolve among their fellows, falling like the | 
walls of a fort. 





Among the guests at the place is a lady with} 
gray hair, anew arrival, who looks so much, so 
exceedingly, like Queen Elizabeth that, though I 
do not know her and certainly do not intend to 
speak to her, so impresses me with her Eliza- 


ning some such introductory outburst as this : 
“TI am utterly unable to refrain from address- 
ing your majesty in the hope of learning from 





little particulars not set down in history or in 
‘Kenilworth’ concerning the fate of the lovely 
Amy Robsart; and especially the beauty and | 
the badness of your royal cousin, Mary of! 
Scots. Anything your majesty would condescend 
to confide to me should be immediately com- 
municated to Mr. Froude’-—— Speak of—her 
majesty—and she is sure to he at hand; for here 
is the gray-haired lady standing at my side, look- 
ing so very Elizabethan that if she should sud- 
denly exclaim : 

‘““Wench, give me thy scrawl!” I am not sure 
I should not go down on my trembling knees 


' 
i 
| 
} 





! interesting 


lan excellent variety of literary matter. 


and obey her behest. Instead of which she 
says very severely : 

“Ts that your baby? If it’s not wheeled off 
the drive it will be run over.” 

And this reminds me of the very extraordina- 
ry interest which is manifested in baby by the 
guests at the place. Itis not my baby—it is my 
friend’s—but no one will believe it. Its mother 
may be sitting within three feet of its little car- 
riage, as in the case of Queen Elizabeth's warn- 
ing; but if baby lies back at her last gasp with 
the leather thong of her carriage soaking in her 
throat; or if, having in some inexplicable way 
contrived to capture a grass-hopper or a daddy- 
longlegs, she is discovered making of them a 
light repast, it is to me the horrified spectator 
appeals, while the dreadful infant's mother also 
looks at me indignantly as she throws away what 
is left of baby’s live game. 

Baby’s two sisters, little girls cight and six 
years of age, being eminently childlike and nat- 
ural and preéminently unfashionable, are also 
subjects of serious speculation; one lady hav- 
ing pursued me with tracts and a strenuous in- 
vitation to Sunday-school in their behalf! Chil- 
dren, though sweet, are sometimes a little be- 
wildering. {(——, the eldest, is but just recover- 
ing from a long illnéss, during which she has 
frequently taken nice wine according to the doc- 
tor’s prescription. Yet to-day at the table she 
calls out clear and pipingly : 

“QO, what is that red stuff in that glass?” This 
sophisticated, public and elegant inquiry after 
actual experience of choice Burgundy! Equal- 
ly loud is her surprise and enthusiasm over a 
dish of pudding or a variety of pie such as she 
often eats at home. 


August 15. 
To-day I was in the city for an hour or two, 
and can only report of it that it fairly squeaked 
with the heat, and that poor, patient, plodding 
human nature at every glaring street corner and 
in the hot shadow of every stairway, in hack, 
omnibus, car and cart, was gaspingand mopping 

its face with one accord. 
Zaver B. Beppixeroy. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

Wood's Household Magazine has improved 
in appearance as inmatter. There is energy and 
tact in its management. 

The Nursery overflows with good things, and 
woe to the father or messenger who does not 
deliver it in good season to the expectant child! 

The Schoolmate continues the services of 
Horatio Alger, Jr., and has contributions from 
other excellent writers for the young.—Boston, 
J. H. Allen. 

The Chattertox brings a host of fine and in- 
teresting pictures and stories for the little folks. 
It is ever welcome and eagerly sought after by 
every one, old and young.—A. Williams & Co. 

The portrait in the Eelectic is that of the op- 
ponent of papal infallibility, Dr. Dollinger, and 
the selections from the British magazines are 
diversified in character and all excellent after 
their respective kinds. —A. Williams & Co. 

Old and New has a timely article, entitled 
‘Person and President,” excellent in theory, 
but a little diflicult to reduce to practice; ‘*Col- 
ored Photographs,” ‘‘Pets and their Long Lives,” 
“How to Sleep,” are all excellent, and the sto- 
ries continue their usual interest. — Roberts 
Brothers. 

Our Young Folks has three chapters of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s story, ‘‘A Chance for Himself,” a 
poem by Miss Phelps, an illustrated account of 
the Yosemite Valley, a story by Miss Weeks, 
and an indefinite number of sketches and _ po- 
ems, with bright and graphic illustrations. The 
departments give as much enjoyment as ever. 

“Oliver Optic’s” Boys and Girls is filled with 
excellent reading material, consisting of con- 
tinued stories by ‘Oliver Optic,” Virginia 
W. Townsend, Richard Meade Bache, Frank 
H. Taylor, and Elijah Kellogg, and_ others. 
The puzzles and rebusses are, as usual, first- 


class, and the book contains a number of full- 
page illustrations.—Lee & Shepard. 


” 


Scribner's opens with an illustrated paper by 
Edward King, ‘‘In and About Paris.” His viv- 
id sketch will be read with interest. Among 
the other articles are an essay by Mr. Mulford 
on the late Erederick Denison Maurice, and an 
illustrated paper on ‘‘Sculpture.” ‘There are sev- 
eral short stories, one of them by Hiram Rich, 
and another by Miss Adeline Trafton ; a ‘‘ Ballad 
of the Gold Country,” by Mrs. Hunt; and sev- 
eral other poems and sketches, ‘The editorial 
departments are well filled. —A. Williams & Co. 

The Galary opens with one of Mr. McCar- 
thy’s lively sketches of noted Englishmen— Mr. 
John Anthony Froude. Albert Rhodes contin- 
ues his sketches of the French at home, making 
gallantry his special subject. ‘fA Sabbath 
among the Orthodox Jews,” by W. M. R., is an 
paper on an unfamiliar subject. 
Gen. Custer tells more of his life on the plains. 
Anthony Trollope, in his ‘Eustace Diamonds,” 
gets his character into a still more distressing 
muddle than before. There are, besides, some 
short stories, a poem or two, one from John 
Hay, and the usual editorial misceHanies not 


| heights, with here-and-there a cliff shooting up! jess well done than common.—A. Williams & 


Co. have it. 

In the Atlantic Parton writes again about 
Jefferson; Bret Harte has some pleasant socicty 
verses; and Whittier a poem, the ‘ Three 
Bells,” which we have already copied; De 
Mille’s ‘*Comedy of Terrors” is continued, as are 
also the charming Breakfast Table Talks of 
Dr. Holmes; Mrs. Leonowens contributes a 
sketch, ‘‘The Favorite of the Harem”; Mr- 
Hayne has a poem, and there is an interesting 


account of ‘‘A Day in a Japanese Theater, by 


E. H. House. Other articles are ‘‘Reproof,” 
Nuremberg,” ‘‘An Old Friend with a New 
Face,” ‘‘Aunt Rosy'’s Chest,” and ‘*‘ A Western 
View of Inter-State Transportation.” The 
pages given to the editorial departments are 
well filled. —James R. Osgood & Co. 


Harper's contains numerous illustrations and 
“The 
City of the Sea,” by L. H. Morgan, with four- 
teen illustrations, is an interesting description 
of Venice; Porte Crayon’s paper, on “The 
Mountains,” maintains his reputation. R. H. 
Stoddard contributes a sketch of Edgar A. Poe, 
which reviews his social and literary career; 
‘“‘Round by Propeller,” is the title of a narra- 


tive of the tour of the great lakes, by Constance | 


F. Woolson; Mr. Charles R. Tuckerman gives 
a valuable paper on ‘‘The Political Characteris- 
tics of the Modern Greeks ;” Emilio Castelar’s 
paper on ‘‘Republicanism in Europe,” is sugges- 
tive, the strange career of Alexander Hertgen, 
a Russian revolutionist, being eloquently nar- 
rated; the ‘‘Old Stager” rehearses some sug- 
gestive reminiscences of the administration of 
Jackson, and tells the public something about 
the personal relations of Webster and Clay; 
Edwin de Leon exposes the relations of the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s government with the press. 
The serials of Reade, Trollopeand Miss Thack- 
eray are continued. Short stories and poems 
are by Bayard Taylor, Kate P. Osgood, Wil- 
liam Ross Wallace, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
and Mrs. Zadel B. Buddington. The Easy 
Chair discourses of the Boston Jubilee, among 
other topics, and the literature of landscape gar- 
dening.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 


George W. Curtis’s First Campaign 
Speech. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND ITS SERVICES. 

ISSUE: CAN THE DEMOCRATS BE 

TRUSTED? 


THE CENTRAL 





Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens : Amid all 
the music and shouting, the bitter misrepre- 
sentation, the fervid eloquence, the rhetoric, the 
argument and the slander of the hour, we must 
not forget that we are engaged in our most seri- 
ous political duty. We are providing for our 
government for the next four years; and the 
precise situation which now presents itself this 
generation has not seen. In 1820, at the second 
election of James Monroe to the presidency, the 
federal party disbanded, disorganized, presented 
no candidate and disappeared. Mr. Munroe re- 
ceived every electoral vote but one. The pas- 
sage in the next year of the Missouri compro- 
mise opened the slavery debate, which gradu- 
ally absorbed every other issue, and became the 
dominant interest of our politics until, forty years 
afterward, in 1860, the question was this only: 
Shall slavery absolutely control the govern- 
ment of the United States? There were two 
parties; the Democratic party cried ‘Yes ;” the 
Republican party said ‘‘No.” Abraham Lincoln 
was elected; and slavery in the new world was 
stayed forever. In 1804, the issue was again 
simple. It was whether the Union should be 
saved to liberty, or whether the government 
should surrender to slavery in arms. ‘The Re- 
publican party pronounced for union and liber- 
ty; the Democratic party cried for surrender. 
The result was, Abraham Lincoln was reclected, 
and amid the heavenly music of four millions 
of breaking chains Gen. Lee surrendered the 
broken sword of slavery to Gen. Grant. In 
15638 the issue was again simple. It was whether 
the Union, saved by the war, should be reeon- 
structed upon the principles of liberty and jus- 
tice that had prevailed in the war. ‘The Dem- 
ocratic party, led by the rebel clement within 
its ranks, said again, ““No;” the Republican 
party said, “Yes.” The result was that Gen. 
Grant entered the White Ilouse, saying ‘Let us 
have peace.” 

In 1872 the spectacle is extraordinary. The 
Republican party, reaflirming its principles, de- 
claring for that progress and reform which are 
implied in those principles, which logically be- 
long to the constitution of that party, renomi- 
nates the president, as it before renominated 
Lincoln. ‘The Democratic party suddenly turns 
its back upon its record, declaring that what in 
1868 it avowed to be unconstitutional and revo- 
lutionary will now be accepted. The Demo- 
cratic party, not disbanded, not disorganized 
like the federal party in 1820, but full of enthu- 
siasm, full of hope, in convention adopts a Re- 
publican platform, takes a conspicuous Repub- 
lican for its banner-bearer, and appeals for your 
votes on the ground that it will be more Repub- 
lican in the adminstration of this government 
than Republicans themselves. 

But, tellow-citizens, this is precisely the mo- 
ment in which, each party making the same 
professions—for there is no difference between 
the platforms—tlus is the moment in which eve- 
ry honest citizen will ask the question, Which 
of the two parties is the more likely to keep its 
word? [ think, therefore, the duty which ali of 
us owe ourselves and the country is first to as- 
certain what is the paramount necessity of the 
country at this moment, and then decide which 
of the two parties is best entitled to our suf- 
frages. In my judgment, the great overpower- 
ing and absolute need of the country at this 
time, including in the details of administration 
all possible reform and progress, is—that the 
government of the new Union which sprang 
trom the war shall now and forever be adminis- 
tered in the full, living faith of the principles 
that prevailed in the war and that amended the 
constitution. The people of this country have 
declared that every citizen of the United States, 
white or black, born where he may be, being 
what he may be, as a citizen of the United 
States shall have equal protection under the 
law. We demand that, wherever the sun shines 
upon our dominion, citizens shall be absolutely 
secure; in the everglades of Florida as well as 
among the hills of Massachusetts. We demand 
further that this shall be placed beyond all doubt. 
If any man, or any combination of men, lay the 
slightest finger of injury upon the poorest and 
humblest of our citizens, he shall instantly, 
cither in State or national law, find the majesty ot 
the people saying to him, ‘‘As ye do to the least of 
these my little ones, ye do unto me.” This is the 
issue of the campaign—the equality and protec- 
tion of citizens. It takes precedence over all oth- 
er issues because, without it, there is no recon- 
ciliation ; because, without it, there isno reform; 
because, without it, there is no progress. We 
are ending the first century of our national in- 
dependence in vain if we have not learned that 
without this certainty of absolute equality of cit- 
izenship there can be no peace, no reconcilia- 
tion. 

Twelve years ago, fifteen years ago, how 
proud we were! No nation in the world could 
dare to rank with us. How splendid our statis- 
tics! What man, it was asked, in this country 
has ever felt the weight of taxation of the gov- 
ernment? Our orators were never tired of ccl- 
ebrating the glories of our country. They de- 
fied the future. Who shall molest us or make 
us afraid? In an instant we were plunged in 
the fiery abyss of civil war, and after four years 
we came to the shore burdened with a debt as 
if we had been a nation of ten centuries. The 
equality of rights gained at such a tremendous 
price is not to be secured by any formal acqui- 
escence. It is not made sure by the letter of the 
law. The new provisions of the constitution wil! 
not of themselves help liberty at the South 
until the South can respectliberty as it does not 
respect it to-day. 

We all remember the teachings of history. 
This is a campaign in which we are told to for- 
get history, to remember nothing; or, in the 
slang of the day, the American citizen is told to 
shut his eyes and ‘‘go it blind.” I am here to 
speak for the dead in their graves who cannot 
speak for themselves. If by their death some- 
thing has been gained, something must be se- 
cured. Now which of the two parties, both of 
which profess to respect the settlements of the 
war, both of which promise the amendments of 
the constitution shall be enforeed—which is the 
one entitled to our confidence? A party is not 
a fungus. It is not the growth of a night. It is 
an association of men holding certain principles, 
functions and philosophies incommon. It is an 
association which has certain tendencies, opin- 
ions and a certain spirit. Which of these two 
parties, judged by its tendencies, opinions and 
spirit, is the more likely to keep its word? Ido 
not preach slavish subserviency to party. One 
man with God is a majority. I know as well as 
any Greeley man or Democrat can tell me, that 
party success may be bought much too dearly. 
I know when an honest man’s party deserts its 
principles, the honest man deserts the party. 
But I know, too, when there are two great or- 
ganized parties, one or the other must carry the 
election. It is impossible for a few gentlemen 
on the eve of a presidential election to form a 
new third party. They may take a parlor at the 
Glenham hotel; and if the Democratic party 
comes to that room it takes possession of the 
room, and for its own purposes; not for any 
other. When the spider and the fly project an 
alliance, it makes little difference whether the 
fly walks into the parlor of the spider, or the 
spider walks into the parlor of the fly. It is an 
alliance of consumption. There can be but one 
party, and that is the party of the spider. Those 
men that went to Cincinnati went as Republi- 
cans. Then followed the Democratic party in 
convention, called according .to its usages, foi- 
lowing the forms of that party; and they took 
the Cincinnati platform and candidates, but 
they took them as Democrats—not as Republi- 
cans, not as members of a third party, but they 
took them as Democrats. A Georgia paper 
which I read, last night, was headed *‘National 
Democratic ticket : For president, Horace Gree- 
ley.” That is the party with which we have to 
deal. All the machinery and all the foree—with 
some exceptions—that will be brought to bear 
for the election of Mr. Greeley will be of that 
party. Now, an administration is necessarily 
of the spirit of the party which brings it into 
power. Gentlemen may say they are not Dem- 
ocrats—never were Democrats. They may say : 
“You do not call Horace Greeley a Democrat. 
He is a Republican of the Republicans. Are 





we doing wrong in supporting him?” They 
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may say: ‘‘We mean only reform.” But, as 
_ oe Af England long ago, ‘“‘the heads of 
parties, like the heads of serpents, are moved 
and governed by the tail.” The head of the 
Democratic party may have been fashioned in 
Cincinnati, but if you would know how the 
whole party must move look at the tail that was 
fashioned in Baltimore. The spider has walked 
into the parlor of the fly, but if that little liberal 
} Republican fly should venture to buzz his small 
desires there would be a sharp, decided answer: 
‘“‘Shoo fly, don’t bother me.” That alliance will 
be an ill-fated one for the fly. : 
Now, which of these two parties, in your judg- 
\ ment, is the more likely to keep its word? You 
see, my fellow citizens, I am going to rake in 
the ashes. I believe I cannot cast my vote 
wisely in 1872 without remembering how and 
why I cast my vote in 18638, in 1864, in 1860. 
When I speak of the Democratic party, you 
will understand I am not speaking of individu- 
ais. Every Democrat has Republican friends 
whom he honors and respects; and every Re- 
publican has Democratic friends in whom he 
trusts. When I say the French people are a 
volatile people, I do not say Guizot is a harle- 
quin. When I speak of the Democratic party I 
speak of historical facts, not impeaching the 
motives or actions of individuals. The Demo- 
cratic party for the last generation had been the 
mere slave of slavery. ‘To serve slavery the 
Democratic party robbed the mails, trampled on 
the right of free speech, and upon the right of 
petition; and when the Democratic party in the 
South began to hint at secession and mutter re- 
beliion the great body of the Democratic party 
espoused the doctrine of State sovereignty. 
Whatever was done in the South by the real 
leaders of the party had the full and hearty 
support of the party throughout the country. 
And so it was when Lincoln was elected and the 
rebellion was begun. We find the last Demo- 
cratic president wringing his hands in impotent 
despair, while the tears ran from his eyes, and 
whimpering, ‘I'he Union had no right to dis- 
solve, but, O dear! it had no right to help it- 
self.” The last Democratic secretary of war 
sent material to any but loyal men. The last 
Democratic secretary of the navy left our coast 
without protection, and the last Democratic 
secretary of the treasury knocked the bottom 
vut before he fled. During the four terrible, 
cruel years of the war—which was only a nat- 
ural consequence and a natural growth of the 
teachings of the Democratic party—during the 
four years of the war, by every means known to 
men, that party resisted the prosecution of the 
war. Iam raking in the ashes; I do not forget 
it. It resisted every measure that was brought 
} forward to save the government, liberty and 
civilization upon this continent. It had no part 
in the glory of emancipation. Then came the 
struggle of reconstruction. Struggle—why? 

Because of the position of the Democracy. 

Every measure that was proposed in the interest 
of reconstruction, that was essential to carry 
out the principles of liberty and justice, was 
sturdily resisted by that party ; and while that 
question was pending the party hurried to its 
convention and declared that everything that 
had been done was unconstitutional, and sought 
to overturn all the war had accomplished. I am 
still raking in the ashes of the past. 

But the people of the United States, the loy- 
al majority, organized as the Republican party, 
have not only succeeded in putting into the re- 

construction acts the principles which conquered 
in the war, but have su administered the guovern- 
ment that the name of the United States was 
never so respected and honored, the world over, 
as it is now. This being so, the Democratic 
party sees it is so, and hurries to its convention 
at Baltimore with most suspicious haste, folds 
its arms, smooths its brow, muffles its tongue, 
and whispers as blandly as it can, ‘‘Well, we 
see that. you've got the better of us; we cannot 
exactly help ourselves; hurrah for the darkey ; 
now give us the government!” It becomes 
every man in the United States to rake in the 
ashes to see if he can find any spark of a live 
coal that may be blown up again into a new 
conflagration. I ask you if you can trust the 
party? All these things are the history of twelve 
years. Allthese things have been accomplished 
within the lifetime of every boy that hears me. 
The leaders of the party to-day are the same 
men who did all these things. I have shown 
you what the party has done; do you believe it 
wholly repentant? Are these the men to whom 
the guardianship of equal rights and the govern- 
ment of the new Union can be entrusted? Is 
the man who yesterday held that the black man 
was of an inferior race, and his place that of a 
slave, the one to entrust with the care of the 
black man’s liberty? Is the man who yesterday 
declared that the national faith should be vio- 
lated the man to make to-day the guardian of 
the nation’s honor? Is the man who declared 
yesterday that all the war had done was uncon- 
stitutional the man to entrust to-day with the 
enforcement of the constitution? Would you 
have trusted a tory of the revolution with the 
government which followed? 

But when I ask you these questions, some of 
you may reply, by saying, ‘‘Yes, but we think 
Horace Greeley will make an excellent presi- 
dent.” Well, now, if, when the first adminis- 
tration of the Union had been put into operation, 
Gen. Washington had been waited upon by the 
tories of the revolution, still fully organized, 
and just, on the eve of the first election they 
had said to Washington: ‘‘We have decided we 
were in the wrong. We have decided we are 
just as good as the whigs, and we wish you to 
be our candidate’—I have read history in vain 
if Gen. Washington would not have said to 
those men: ‘Gentlemen, if these are your opin- 
ions, why are you thus armed? If you are re- 
pentant, why are you still organized? If you 
agree that the whigs are right, why do you not 
join the whigs?” ‘This, I believe, would have 
been Gen. Washington's response. But if I am 
wrong, if, instead, he had accepted the nomina- 
tion of those men, George Washington though 
he was, the sons of liberty would have defeated 
him, as the descendants of the sons of liberty 
will defeat Horace Greeley in November. 

You will ask me another question: ‘‘Are par- 
ties eternal? Are we to always go on fight- 
ing? How are we ever to make any political 
progress if we refuse to take the hand of those 
we have sometimes opposed? Saint Paul re- 
pented, and why not the Democratic party? 
If the whole Jewish people had suddenly de- 
clared that they also had received a_ great 
light, and had all avowed their conversion, and 
set up to be the original primitive Christians, I 
think, had we lived in that day, we would have 
waited for some signs of conversion before giv- 
ing them the hand of fellowship. Will any 
man tell me what are the signs of conversion in 
the Democratic party? The last opportunity 
that was offered was in Washington, at the last 
session of Congress. The supplementary civil- 
rights bill was introduced, and, in the debate 
upon that subject, the party spoke as one man. 
They took the same old Democratic ground, the 
same old spirit of hatred tothe colored man. 
All the same old slavery virus came frothing out 
in the speeches of the best men in that party sev- 
enteen times. Monday after Monday they staved 
off and voted against the bill, which was simply the 
completion of equal rights. They voted against 
it two or three times after the Cincinnati con- 
vention, and with their lips still red with saying 
“No!” hurried off to Baltimore and cried, ‘‘Equal 
rights to all men!” 

{ Mr. Curtis here quoted from the speeches of 
a number of Democrats and from several south- 
ern newspapers to show that the spirit of the 
Democratic party was the same that it ever had 
been. | 

I can conceive of no reason why a man hav- 
ing the true interest of his country at heart 
should vote for that party except this—that, bad 
as the Democratic party may be, the Republican 
party is worse. Is thattrue? Is the Republi- 
can party, which has done more to maintain free 
government than any other party in the world, 
so bad as that? You will agree with me that 
those who attack the administration have always 
the advantage of position. It is easy to sketch 
a model administration without a blunder ora 
weakness. Tried by such a standard, any 
merely human administration will fail. But 
every honest man will try to be just. In the 
details of our government, administered by 70,- 
000 or 80,000 officers, scattered over a territory 
from the lakes to the guif, there will be con- 
stantly facts occurring which are interpreted to 
: the disadvantage of the government; and nota 

fault or error can be committed by a postmaster 

or collector but we shall instantly be told that 
the entire administration is a huge fraud. On 
the other hand, they will tell us what they will 
do. Had they been in power, this or that would 
not have taken place, and instead we should 
have purity, honesty and reform. They will be 
as lavish in their promises as the maple of red 
leaves in October. What are the probabilities 
that they will be kept? They wish to pass the 
eponge over what they have done, and only wish 
us to listen to what they say. 

What is the record of this administration? 

Taking the first great point which any govern- 
ment is bound to observe, has the Republican 
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has done so. It found four million slaves. It 
has made them men and a it tga 
them in holy marriage; and they sit with us in 
our eens halls. Doolittle and others talk 
of negro supremacy upheld by the bayonet. The 
negro has his vote; that is all his supremacy. 
How is it upheld by the bayonet? When it 
was found there was an organized terrorism 
at the South to trample the black man under 
foot, the government simply kept its word. 
Frederick Douglass, who has known what sla- 
very was and what it has been to his race, 
heard those words of Doolittle, and cried with 
trumpet tongue to his fellows: ‘“‘To the negro 
the Republican party is the deck; all else is 
the sea. Stand loyal toGrant.” Amen, amen, 
cried North Carolina, in the first furious onset 
of the campaign, standing steadfastly Republi- 
can. 

[After referring to the financial record, Mr. 
Curtis, in reply to the remark often made that 
Gen. Grant did not pay the debt, said that in 
the same sense he did not put down the rebel- 
lion. It was the Union army that put down the 
rebellion, but Gen. Grant was its head. The 
prosperity of the country is owing to the confi- 
dence and trust of the people in the solidity of 
the government. } 

It is not a great many years ago since a lieu- 
tenant of the United States army was stationed 
on the extreme frontier of Oregon. He had an 
observing mind—he had a thoughtful mind, and 
this he observed: Among ‘‘King George’s men” 
the Indian was treated in a ditferent way trom 
the treatment he received from the ‘‘Boston 
men.” If one of King George’s men went 
away for a day among the Indians, he went un- 
armed and safely returned. If one of the ‘‘Bos- 
ton men” went among the Indians, he never re- 
turned, or if he did, it was with ‘‘no hair on the 
place where the hair ought to grow.” ‘The dif- 
ference was, King George’s man treated the 
Indian honestly ; the Boston man cheated him. 
The lieutenant is now president of the United 
States, and his Indian policy is the result of his 
personal observations upon the frontier. ‘Treat 
the Indian as a man, is the policy of the United 
States. Nearly 300,000 Indians are cared for 
by the government. The Indian expenses have 
increased to seven millions. Gen. Walker tells 
why. Itis because the Indians have been driven 
more and more from their hunting-grounds. 
Therefore they raise their hand against the 
white race. But steadily the policy ot the gov- 
ernment is having its effect. 

Another cry is directed at what they call the 
abuses in the civil service of the country. But 
is it the Democratic party to which we are to 
look for improvement in this particular? [am 
free to contess, after a great deal of study and 
investigation, of all persons in this country who 
are known as bitterly opposed to reform in the 
civil service, none are more hopelessly so than 
leading gentlemen who nominated Horace Gree- 
ley at Cincinnati. The present system came in 
with Gen. Jackson, who regarded all the ottices 
as the plunder of the dominant party. When 
Gen. Grant was elected, he desired to effect a 
reform in this service; but when you reflect 
upon its enormous extent and the number of of- 
fices to be filled, you will see at once a personal 
acquaintance amounts to nothing, and the presi- 
dent must depend upon the representations of 
senators and representatives. A great many of 
the offices are of no importance. Out of 32,000 
post-offices 22,000 pay less than a $100 a year. 
But they have become a sort of currency by 
which members of Congress pay their pvlitical 
debts. In all these appointments the Senate is 
responsible, as it confirms them; and it has also 
usurped the proper functions of the president 
by determining that no nomination shall be 
confirmed except it is favored by the adminis- 
tration Senator from the State in which it is 
made. I have begged of a senator to support a 
certain nomination, and he has replied that he 
should like to gratify me, but it would all de- 
pend on what the senator from that State should 
say. The office of a judge was vacant and the 
senator from that State wanted a man appointed 
whom the President knew and believed to be 
unfit for the office. He nominated man after 
man, each being rejected—unquestionably be- 
cause they were not acceptable to the senator 
from that State; and the office remained vacant 
for more than a year. I have come to the con- 
clusion that no thorough reform is possible 
without the codperation of Congress, or until 
public opinion asks of every man nominated for 
Congress, ‘‘Are you in favor of a thorough re- 
form?” and gets from him a categorical answer. 
The President is guided strictly according to 
the rules he has adopted, but no man knows the 
difficulties in the way. This principle is, how- 
ever, adhered to: thatall positions shall be filled 
by ascertained fitness, and not merely in conse- 
quence ot political influence; and it is to my 
knowledge that the President has not removed 
any person from office solely on account of po- 
litical considerations. 

One word further. We are told that this is a 
campaign of reconciliation, that we want peace 
and therefore we want a change in party. ‘‘Let 
us clasp hands over the bloody chasm,” says 
Mr. Greeley. Very well, answer we. Who in 
this country has refused to clasp hands? Is it 
these men in the Southern States who oppose 
the new order of things? Is it those in the 
Northern States who morally supported them, or 
those men who have said equality for all shall be 
maintained at all hazards? Let us clasp hands! 
Yes, Mr. Greeley, we have sought to clasp hands 
from the moment of Lee’s surrender. ‘I am 
against the policy of hate.” says Senator Sum- 
ner. Fellow-citizens, the name of your great 
senator, the name of Charles Sumner, shall nev- 
er be mentioned by me except with affection, 
gratitude and respect. I do not forget—though 
for the first time I have come to that moment 
which I believed never would come to me in this 
life—when I, a Republican, should stand before 
you, Republicans, and, above all, Massachusetts 
Republicans, and have to speak to you of what 
Senator Sumner has said, in infinite sorrow. 
But I do not forget, nothing can blot from my 
mind, the great past of your great senator. I re- 
member his illustrious services. I remember 
how for twenty years, during the very tempest 
of our politics culminating in civil war, in deadly 
peril of his life he stood erect, spotless in char- 
acter, unswerving in his principles. I remem- 
ber how like the granite cliff Charles Sumner 
opposed himself to the oceans of hate, to the 
oceans of slander, to the oceans of ridicule that 
came rolling in upon him and were swept back 
by him into the impotent froth and foam. I re- 
member those great services—and no departure 
of his from what seems to me the true faith makes 
me forget it—yet when Charles Sumner says I 
am against the policy of the Republican party, 
[ remember if any man has shaped the policy 
of the Republican party it is Senator Sumner. 
If that policy be as he implies in those words, 
the policy of hate, he denounces his own work. 
He condemns himself. He it was down to the 
last days of Congress who urged and urged the 
passage of the civil-rights bill. He it was who 
in the most convincing and elaborate speech of 
the session asserted how much remained to be 
done. He it is who in his letter to the colored 
men declares that the peace of the colored man 
is still in great danger, and he it is who declares 
that he will now trust all the great purposes and 
objects of his life in the hands of his most im- 
placable enemies. 

Fellow-citizens, never was a great victor in a 
great war marching in robes so absolutley spot- 
less of injustice as the robes of the American 
people organized into the Republican party. 
When the war ended the state of things at the 
South was very sad. Greeley has described the 
Southern mortification and rage. I thought he 
used strong language, but we know from what 
our feelings would have been if we had been 
conquered. I believe that pacification by the 
Republican party would have proceeded quietly, 
and would have effected its end but for one fact, 
and that fact is the Democratic party. It resist- 
ed every measure of reconstruction and called 
them unconstitutional. But just as fast as any 
thing was done the Democratic party declared it 
ought to beundone. What would we have done 
if we had been in their position at the South had 
we discovered our old political allies still work- 
ing with us? The people of the South cannot 
bear to give up. They believe their old politi- 
cal friends will unite in their behalf, and all that 
will have to be done is to carry their own States. 
They support Horace Greeley to-day because | 
they think he will bring a Democratic restora- 
tion. So long as this feeling exists, so long I 
believe reconciliation is impossible. In a word, 
I believe no reconciliation, that is to say, no 
perfect obliteration of all the wounds and 
sorrows of the war, is possible until the Dem- 
ocratic party finally disband. That is the 
source of all our woe, as it has been hitherto. 
It is an old Christian tradition that, when Christ 
was born, a voice is said to have rung along the 
shores of the Mediterranean sea: The great 
Pan is dead.” S8o on next November, when we 
hear, as surely we shall hear, that the Demo- 
cratic party of this country, which was the 
power of slavery, which was the power of rebel- 
lion, that has perplexed reconstruction, that that 
party is not only defeated but disorganized, dis- 
banded and dissolving, then the glad heart of 


fect reconciliation has become possible, because 
the new Union born of the war is unchangeably 
established. (Great applause and three cheers 
for the speaker.) 


Republican State Convention. 








The convention assembled at Mechanics’ Hall, 
Worcester, Wednesday, at 11 1-2 o’clock. Hon. 
J. M. S. Williams, of Cambridge, acted as tem- 
porary President. He said, in part :— 


will not speak of them with reproval. Rather, 
remembering the good service of some of them 
in the past, [ prefer to cherish the hope that, 
after the heat of this contest is over, they will 
again return to us. They have gonc from us on 
a great mission work; I fear this effort will re- 


whom we have heard, who attempted to convert 


the people the missionaries were swallowed by 
those they sought to bless. 


to convert the Democratic party (a most in- 
corrigible set of sinners), a portion of them 
will get swallowed up. Yet we cannot but 
hope that some will escape and get back safe to 
breathe the healthy air only to be found within 
the Republican party, a party whose record is 
so glorious that it will always be remembered 
by us with satisfaction that we have been con- 
nected with it. 

The great Republican party of this country 
will continue in possession for four years more, 
and we will see to it that our wards, whom we 
have saved from their and our enemies, shall 
have all the care and protection their changed 
circumstances require. We will not cowardly 
abandon them, but as we have together crossed 
the Red Sea of war, and thus far in our journey 
through the desert, till the land of promise is 
now in full view, we will keep together, and, 
under the second administration of our Joshua 
—Gen. Grant—enter Canaan, where we shall 
abide in peace and safety. [Applause. ] 

Dr. George B. Loring was elected permanent 
President and made an extended and eloquent 
speech. He eulogized the Republican party and 
President Grant’s administration, tracing it in 
all its great achievements since the successful 
putting down of the rebellion, claiming that the 
great business prosperity of the country was its 
best endorsement; the exports have wonder- 
fully increased, the rate of taxation been re- 
duced, and more than three hundred millions of 
the national debt paid. He then coimbatted the 
idea of centralization in the government, and 
quoted from the President’s messages upon the 
questions of amnesty and civil-service reform, 
and said that peace and reconciliation had al- 
ways been the desires of the Republican party. 
In the names of Grant and Wilson the Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts may find all that loyalty 
to freedom and humanity, all that devotion to 
the cause of an aspiring people, all that spirit 
of reconciliation, and that sense of justice to all 
men, which have given the Republican party its 
power thus far, and which will inspire it for 
new conflicts and new victories until the great 
cause for which it was founded becomes the 
animating spirit of the whole land. 

Mr. E. L. Pierce, from the committee on res- 
olutions, reported the following :— 

1. Resolved, That we cordially accept and 
ratify the principles declared and the candidates 
nominated at the Republican national conven- 
tion; that the administration of President Grant 
in its foreign and domestic policy, and in his pa- 
triotism, integrity and wise consideration for the 
rights and interests of all classes and conditions, 
deserves the confidence of the country and jus- 
tifies the call of the people for his reélection; 
and that the nomination of Henry Wilson for 
the Vice-Presidency secures for that office a 
statesman whose long and eminent service in 
the Senate of the United States demonstrates 
his devotion to the cause of liberty, and equal 
rights, and whose character, public and pri- 
vate, is a guaranty of his fidelity in the per- 
formance of any duties to which he may be 
called. 

2. Resolved, That the present national admin- 
istration by its reforms in the direction of econ- 
omy; by its promotion of legislation for the 
more equal distribution of the burdens of taxa- 
tion; by the initiation of a Letter system of civil 
service with a view to ita efficiency and purifica- 
tion; by its sympathy with the aspirations of the 
laboring-classes and its desire to test the effect 
of a reduction of the hours of labor by an actu- 
al experiment upon the public works; by its in- 
terest in promoting education and a higher civ- 
ilization in the less advanced sections of the 
country: by its fulfillment of the solemn pledges 
made to the freedmen during the civil war; by 
its humane policy toward the Indians; by its ob- 
taining by diplomacy from two powerful govern- 
ments of Europe a renunciation of the claim of 
perpetual allegiance; by its constant endeavors 
in spite of criticism and clamor to settle our 
difficulties with Great Britain by peaceful arbi- 
tration honorable to two Christian nations—has 
by these and kindred measures advanced our 
republic in the judgment of mankind, and may 
confidently challenge comparison with any ad- 
ministration of our own or other lands. 

3. Resolved, That the prosecution of the civil 
war for the suppression of the rebellion, the 
measures adopted by Congress for the restora- 
tion of civil governments in the States where it 
prevailed, and the policy of Republican admin- 
istrations toward the people thereof, have at all 
times been characterized by moderation, clem- 
ency and magnanimity without a parallel in his- 
tory; and we repudiate the pretension of the 
Democratic party and its recent recruits, that 
they are the partisans of a new policy of recon- 
ciliation, as utterly disproved by the records of 
the past twelve years, and an unworthy at- 
tempt, for the sake of a supposed political ad- 
vantage, to fasten reproach upon the fair fame 
of the country. We declare our carnest con- 
viction thatif this combination were to succeed, 
the rehabilitation of the rebel States, which has 
been steadily pursued under the benign policy 
of the Republican party, would be arrested, the 
production of that great section largely dimin- 
ished, the security of the freedmen in their per- 
sons and homes, their schools, and the fruits of 
their labor, put in great jeopardy and disorder, 
and crime spread where peace and social order 
have been restored. 

4. Resolved, That the financial policy of the 
national administration in the reduction of tax- 
ation, in measures for the funding of the public 
debt at a lower rate of interest, and its gradual 
payment, with a view to its ultimate extinction, 
has maintained the national credit, averted 
commercial disaster and contributed largely to 
the general prosperity, and that the success of 
the Democratic party with Horace Greeley at its 
head would be fraugbt with great peril to the 
industrial and business interests of the country. 
5. Resolved, That the desperate coalition led 
by a candidate whose sudden departure from the 
declared convictions of a lifetime deprives him 
of all confidence, and whose nomination was 
forced upon a party he had at all times de- 
nounced by men who still resist by their deeds 
of violence or their votes the pacification of the 
rebel States upon the principle of equal rights, 
is inspired by no noble sentiment of humanity 
or patriotism, and its defeat is assured by the 
common honesty, the love of country and the 
enlightened self-interests of the American peo- 
ple. 

6. Resolved, That the patriot soldiers and 
sailors, whose heroism and self-sacrifice saved 
the life or the nation, deserve perpetual grati- 

tude; that it is our duty to preserve by our 
votes what they won by their arms, and that 
neither the results they achieved nor the pen- 

sions due to disabled survivors and bereaved 
families should be imperilled by the accession 
to power of a combination which threatens as 
far as possible to undo their work, and to divide 
between them and their foes in the field the na- 

tional bounty. 

7. Resolred, That the Republican party rec- 

ognizes, as the chief object of all political asso- 

ciation and effort, the elevation of man; in- 

creasing the wages and lightening the toil of the 

laboring men of the country constitute the prin- 

cipal object of its desire; that to this end it 

will do all in its power to collect at the public 

charge such information as will be useful in the 

solution of the great problems which concern 

the interests of the American laborer; that it 

will direct all its policy to the promotion of his 

well-being; that it recognizes the desirableness 

not only of protecting women and children 

against oppressive and unequal contracts for la- 

bor, but of reducing the hours of all wage labor 

so far as it can be done without so diminishing 

the production as to affect injuriously the best 

interest of the laborer himself, and so far as 

shall be demanded by his intelligent and consid- 

erate sense of his own welfare. 

8, Resolved, Thatwe heartily approve of the re- 

cognition of the rights of woman contained in the 

14th clause of the national Republican platform ; 

that the Republican part of Massachusetts, as 

the representative of liberty and progress, ia in 


pane 

HARMONY AND ENTHUSIASM.— WASHBURN 
AND TALBOT.— WOMAN-SUFFRAGE AND 
TEMPERANCE. 


We regret to miss a few famillar faces, but 


sult somewh:tt like that of certain persons of 
a tribe of cannibals, but instead of changing 


So with our friends 
who have undertaken this great missionary labor 


expression at the ballot-box. 
Mr. Winsiow of Newton presented the follow- 
ing resolution :— 
Resolved, That the traffic in intoxicating liq- 
uors to be used as a beverage imposes a tax 


of society, and should therefore be suppressed 
by law, vigorously and impartially enforced. 

The resolution was adopted as an amendment, 
and the whole set were then adupted with 
scarcely a dissenting voice. 

A double delegation appearing from Charles- 
town, a warm discussion ensued as to the method 
of settling this and future difficulties of the 
sort, when the following proposition of Mr. 
James M. Stone of Charlestown was unani- 
mously adopted: That neither delegation from 
Charlestown be admitted to the convention, but 
the State committee be instructed to appoint 


Charlestown, one in each ward, who shall be a 
committee empowered to call ward caucuses in 
the several wards, all at the same time, and that 
the members of the committee for the several 
wards have power to appoint clerks pro tempore 
for their respective ward-meetings, and to pre- 
side there until a chairman be elected by the 
Republican voters, using a check-list; that the 
city committee there chosen be thereafter rec- 
ognized as the representatives of the Republi- 
cans of Charlestown, and that the city committee 
thus appointed be authorized to appoint a mem- 
ber of the State central committee for the ensu- 
ing year. 
; The count of ballots for governor was as fol- 
ows :— 


Whole number of votes..... eae cue Ga 
Necessary for a choice...........-. 416 
George B. Loring had..............- 8 
Bs TE MOGs dae ti acon sceisscecusécace 6 
Benjamin F. Butler................+-259 
William B. Washburn................ 563 


The result was hailed with enthusiasm, and 
the nomination made unanimous. 
The result of the ballot for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor was as follows-— 


Whole number of votes.......... 1038 
Necessary for a choice ...... AP 
Joseph Tucker had............... er 
Ws MOONEE nie era 0.4) 5/6 4, cise. 5,0'6)n eae: 0 ciejayvis 22 
E. B. Stoddard ........ Pew bwiee 6 akin «395 
Thomas: Talbot -.5 cccsine ss cccetecses 618 


Messrs. Warner, Adams, Endicott, and Train, 
the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor and Attorney- 
General of the State, respectively, were nomi- 
nated by acclamation. 

Mr. Pierce then presented the following res- 
olution, which was unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That Gov. Washburn has, in his 
official term, the same integrity of purpose, the 
same fidelity to trust and the same capacity for 
affairs which have been heretofore conspicuous 
in his private, as well as public, life, and we 
commend him and the other nominees of this 
convention to the suffrages of the people of this 
Commonwealth. : 
The following members of the State central 
committee were appointed :— 
Suffolk—First district, Edward Pearl of East 
Boston; second, W. A. Simmons, Boston; 
third, O. E. Doolittle, Boston; fourth, Charles 
T. Prescott, Boston; fifth, George O. Carpen- 
ter, Boston; sixth, Albert J. Wright, Boston. 
Essex—First, James S. Lewis, Lynn; second, 
George B. Loring, Salem; third, Luther Day, 
Haverhill; fourth, James H. Durgin, West 
Newbury ; fifth, Levi Shaw, Rockport. 
Middlesex—First, not filled; second, Samuel 
C. Lawrence, Medford; third, Asa P. Morse, 


ton; fifth, James T. Joslin, Hudson; sixth, 
Daniel Allen, Wakefield; seventh, Henry H. 
Wilder, Lowell. 
Worcester—First, W. W. Rice, Worcester; 
second, Charles E. Whiting, Northbridge ; third, 
George W. Johnson, Brookfield; fourth, George 
Whitney, Royalston; fifth, Amasa Norcross, 
Fitchburg. 
Hampden—East, Gordon M. Fiske, Palmer; 
west, William Whiting, Holyoke. 
Hampshire—Charles A. Stevens, Ware. 
Franklin—A. J. Clarke, Orange. 
Berkshire and Hampshire—J. A. Benjamin, 
Egremont. 
Berkshire—E. R. Tinkham, North Adams. 
Norfolk and Plymouth—F. A. Hobart, Brain- 
tree. 
Norfolk—First, A. H. Hopkins, Roxbury ; sec- 
ond, Frank M. Ames, Canton; third, Seth Tur- 
ner, Randolph. 
Plymouth—First, Joseph S. Beals, Plymouth; 
second, W. H. H. Bryant, Pembroke. 
Bristol—John E. Sanford, Taunton; second, 
C. B. H. Fessenden, New Bedford; third, 
Charles P. Stickney, Fall River. 
Island District—Levi L. Goodspeed, Barn- 
stable; Cape District, Joseph K. Baker, Dennis. 
With three cheers for Grant and Wilson, the 
convention dissolved. 
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The State Convention 

Was a large and reasonably enthusiastic body 
having positive convictions, and accomplished its 
work with harmony and sagacity. Mr. Loring 
presided with ease and acceptance, and made a 
ringing speech, which brought out the warmest 
applause. ‘The resolutions are eloquent and 
pertinent, and take hold of even somewhat un- 
popular issues, like the woman-suffrage and 
temperance questions, with boldness. The 
marked advance on the woman question is no- 
ticeable. Two years ago Mr. Harvey Jewell 
deemed such a resolution introduced to defeat 
Gov. Claflin! (but found a year later that it de- 
feated Ais aspirations, rather, to be Governor). 
A year since the subject was commended to 
‘respectful consideration.” Meantime, through 
Massachusetts’ influence, the National Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia gave the subject a warm 
récognition, going as far, possibly, as a national 
body, at present, should in commending it to 
favor. Now, the State Convention boldly 
marches up to the extreme line of its advocacy, 
and passes a resolution with an overwhelming 
shout that must make Lucy Stone, Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore, and their confrértes, happy 
for the residue of their days. Weare, of course, 
glad that it has done so, and that the party has 
vindicated its claim to be one of progress, justice 
and intelligence. We are convinced the more 
the subject is canvassed the more popular and 
welcome it will become. It is significant that 
in the choice of a Lieutenant-Governor the 
Councillor who was most active in defeating 
Gov. Clatlin’s women justices-of-the-peace by 
thrusting the matter in among the conservatives 
of the Supreme’Court was left far behind Thom- 
as Talbot, another Councillor of the years pre- 
vious, who at least had a warm side for the re- 
form. Thus does social and political progress 
oftentimes vindicate itself. The temperance 
issue was not approved, in the strength of the 
successful resolution, in the committee, and so 
was brought into the convention, where it was 
also passed by an overwhelming vote, sharing 
with the woman-suftrage resolution the heartiest 
applause bestowed upon the platform. If any 
one now says thatthe Republican party of Mas- 
sachusetts does not strive to be virtuous and 
just, he says a wrongful thing, as these votes 
testify. A resolution of censure upon Senator 
Sumner, suggested in committee, was firmly 
opposed as of harsh criticism and question- 
able policy, and laid upon the table. Goverr- 
or Washburn was renominated by ballot, though 
Gen. Butler received a very creditable vote— 
the echo of last year’s thunder in his behalf. 
Thomas Talbot had two hundred and more 
votes to spare in his contest with Colonel E. 
B. Stoddard for Lieutenant-Governor, and will 
make a capital officer of state. The resi- 
due of the State officers were unanimously 
renominated by acclamation. E. Rockwood 
Hoar and John M. Forbes were named as Pres- 
idential electors at large, and the honor fell 
rightly on two deserving and conspicuous friends 
of President Grant. We publish such details 
of the convention as our space will allow. 








The Past and Future of the Jubilee. 
We published last week the address of the 


all American citizens, irrespective of sex, and 
will hail the day when the educated intellect and 
enlightened conscience of woman find direct 


upon the industry of the people, is productive 
of crime and pauperism, and is against the peace 


three fair and impartial Republican residents of 


Cambridge; fourth, Francis M. Johnson, New- 4 


years ago Gen. Grant's majority in this State 


jority of 21,309, in a total vote of 45,425. 
this it appears that there is a decided loyal ma- 
jority in the State, which will manifest itself for 
the Republican ticket at the September election, 
and still move effectively for Grant in Novem- 


board a recent train he was surrounded by a 
number of persons whose sole ambition seemed 
to be to shake hands with a possible vice-presi- 


ment in furtherance of this latter scheme. 


utation and pleasure of the community, and, 
having failed to meet their enormous outlays, 


persons to bear the burden with but slight 
cost to each. A fine concert in the afternoon, 
and a grand bail in the evening, of October 10, 
at $3 a ticket, are the entertainments which are 


attendance—a price within the reach of all who 
feel kindly disposed towards the committee. 
Six preferred tickets, selected from the whole 
number issued, will entitle the holders to the 
Coliseum building and other property appertain- 
ing thereto, such as the decorations, settees, 
etc. When the former Coliseum was disposed 
of, it was in the hands of the contractors who 
erected it, not of the Executive Comuuittee, and 
all mistakes of disposal properly belong to the 
contractors. In the present instance the Ex- 
ecutive Committee control the entire affair, 
which is a guarantee of fairness and entire good 
faith. The tickets will be ready, we understand, 
on Monday next, and we trust there will be a 
cordial response to the proffer of the commit- 
tee. 

While on this matter, we will suggest that the 
late festival should not pass from men’s minds 
without an effort to have it realize more than is 
now apparent—some permanent and tangible 
benefit to the community. Its lessons and expe- 
rience indicate that we of America should have, 
first, a military band of the numbers and pre- 
cision of execution of the three foreign pands 
that gave us such pleasurable emotions from 
their perfection. With constant practice, and 
the enthusiasm of a fitted leader, such a result 
is entirely feasible. Second, a new choral so- 
ciety, that, with fresher material and newer 
methods, shall compete in friendly rivalry for 
the public honors with our excellent Handel and 
Haydn, which, already large, cannot take into 
membership all who desire to unite with it, nor 
whom would it be desirable to have, for the 
most perfect harmony, were it possible. Third, 
a capacious and permanent hall, capable of 
holding eight or ten thousand people, for musi- 
cal festivals, and other cognate assemblages, 
requiring more room than any hall now can fur- 
nish in Boston. These several projects seem to 
us fully possible, and they should be the aim 
of the community—of the musical portion, at 
least. Shall it be reserved fur Mr. Gilmore, or 
Mr. Barnes, or Mr. Dwight, or Dr. Upham, or 
some other public-spirited and competent gen- 
tleman, to give us respectively one of these 
grand realizations? Possibly the success of the 
Executive Committee in disposing of the Coli- 
seum in the manner suggested by them may 
lead to these other most desirable complements 
of the international festival. 


POLITICAL MENTION. 
The Journal has printed a concise and very 


convenient ‘‘Politician’s Guide,” giving a mass 
of statistical information of present value. 





The address of the veteran soldiers in favor 
of Grant and Wilson is but the gleam of their 
sabres or the sharp echo of their muskets in de- 
fense of aonstitutional liberty and the rights of 
man. They meet in Pittsburg on the 8th prox. 
to give effect to their counsel. 

Judge George Hoadley, of Cincinnati, one of 
the original movers in the Liberal Republican 
movement, addressed a meeting the other night 
on the question, ‘‘Grant or Greeley ?” and pre- 
ferred the former. Mr. Hoadley is a strong 
reasoner, and his associates generally take the 
same position. 

Directly after Horace Greeley left the Ocean 
House, at Rye Beach, the polls were opened for 
the presidential election, and, out of a voting 
population of forty-five boarders, forty-two 
votes were cast for Grant and Wilson and three 
for Greeley and Brown _Is it possible that this 
proceeding can be ‘“‘the first gun from New 
Hampshire” of which we hear so much in elec- 
tion times ? 

Judge Hoar of Massachusetts writes to the 
State Committee of Ohio: I think no gentleman 
from your State who promoted the Cincinnati 
convention, and gave it much of what respecta- 
bility it had, would care to look for reform to 
the man who captured it. The spectacle of the 
benevolent Mr. Greeley, supported on the one 
side by Andrew Johnson and Gen. Blair, and 
endorsed by Senator Fenton and Tammany 
Hall, and exhorting the Republican party to 
turn from violence and corruption, is, perhaps, 
almost too edifying.” 

How significant are these sentences from a 
letter by Horace Greeley, published in the 7ri- 
bune, June 8th, 1871, written while Mr. Greeley 
was on his Southern tour last year :— 

That those who struggled and fought for se- 
cession generally believe they were right in so 
doing. I cannot doubt. ... But while they 
still affirm the right of secession, I[ am satisfied 
that a majority of them believe its practical 
assertion was unwise and inexpedient. They 
hold that they should have made their late 
struggle in the Union, not against it—under the 
flag of our fathers, not that of the stars and 
bars—in ostensible defense of the federal con- 
stitution, not in resistance to its authority. They 
propose to renew the fight, but not with gun and 
saber. They expect to regain as Democrats, 
through elections, the power they lost as rebels 
through war. 

The Woman’s Journal is much pleased, of 
course, with the action of the Republican State 
Convention on the suffrage question. It closes 
a leading editorial on the subject by saying :— 
And now, after two years’ notice and after a 
year of ‘“‘respectful consideration,” the deliber- 
ate judgment and sober common-sense of the 
Republican party of Massachusetts have made 
suffrage for women a Republican issue. With 
manly and fearless fidelity to principle the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts have adopted the 
cause of woman. Now let the women of Mas- 
sachusetts do their part. Let them organize in 
every town and ward. Let them help roll up 
an unexampled Republican majority as an earn- 
est of the 125,000 additional Republican votes 
to which they are justly entitled, and which will 
probably find ‘‘direct expression at the ballot- 
box” in the presidential election of 1876. 

The September State elections will open with 
that of Vermont, which takes place on Tuesday 
next. The Governor and other State officers, 
and members of Congress, are to be chosen. 
By a strange hallucination the Greeleyites have 
claimed this State as one which will cast its vote 
in November for Greeley and Brown. There is 
therefore some special interest attached to the 
election of next week as a straw showing which 
way the Presidential current is setting. Four 


was 32,122, in a total vote of 56,212. At the 
last State clection, two years ago, Stewart, the 


Republican candidate for Governor, had a ma- 
By 


ber. 
Senator Wilson is one of the bored. On 


sical Festival, stating the results of their late 
enterprise and their plan for the find disposal 
of the building, and this week their advertise- 
We 
do not hesitate to recommend the favor of the 
community tothe plan proposed. The commit- 
tee worked long and disinterestedly for the rep- 


ask their fellow-citizens to reimburse them by a 
method which will enable a large number of 


proffered and the price which will be asked for 


known ear-marks of this communication indicate 
paper offices that when ‘‘C.” takes snuff the 


ing both effusions have the same origin. 
point of both is that the proposed disposal of 
the building by a gift is ‘‘a lottery,” and in vio- 
lation of the law. 
however, that, as the same statute which pro- 
hibits lotteries mulcts those who advertise them 
in a considerable sum, the Advertiser should 
continue the advertisement at stated intervals 
with admirable precision and liberal charge, 
and expects to receive, as it will, its money there- 
for in due course! 
faith that its warning, whether editorially or by 
the ex-proprietar, will have much effect. 
don't boast of legal lore, but we will venture 
the assertion there isn’t a district attorney, a 
grand jury, or a constable, in the State that 
will interfere with or molest the proposed dis- 
posal of the building. The transaction lacks 
all the elements of the cases prohibited by the 
statute. Tickets are sold for a concert and ball; 


was going to vote for Grant and Wilson. 


Daniel Webster. 
all the magazines and newspapers of the day, 
ble doctor in particular, who, not being able to 


quietly subsided. 


does itself in political caricature. 
cartoon represents Greeley whitewashing the 


” 


ruption,” ‘illegal voting, 
&e., with reform whitewash, the brush being in- 


managing editor of the 
“New York Tribune,” and a book from the far- 
mer’s pocket, ‘‘ What I know about reform.” Un- 
cle Sam looks complacently over the parapet at 
the operation, and asks ‘‘ What are you going todo 
about it if ‘Old Honesty’ lets him loose again ?” 
A second cartoon represents Whitelaw Reid 
endeavoring to whip into line independent Dem- 
ocrats, the motley line being composed of gam- 
blers, shoulder-hitters, rowdies, Tammany pol- 
iticians, and the like, which Greeley is com- 
manding, while a gentlemanly recusant to whom 
Reid is paying particular attention, answers, ‘I 
do not belong to your class of Democrats !” 

A lady correspondent of the Worcester Spy 
writes wittily and sprightfully of political matters 
as follows :— 

The last political bon mot is this: “You'll 
vote for Greeley, of course,” said a white “lib- 
eral” to Mr. Mitchell, who was sergeant in a 
colored regiment, and lost a leg in the war. 
‘*My stump will have to grow first!” was the re- 
tort of the crippled sergeant. 

Of all weak and forlorn things Greeley fans 
are the weakest and the forlornest. ‘hey must 
be painful to his friends, for they are pathetic to 
his opponents. On shop-counters, on window- 
sills, on book-stalls, lie these flat old faces, the 
poor chin pierced with a stick, the thin white 
hair fluttering in the wind or limp in the rain, 
and flies resting undisturbed on forchead, nose 
and mouth. Political caricatures may be both 
insulting and brutal, but they have some pur- 
pose; these fans are not meant (I suppose) for 
caricatures; they have no purpose. ‘They only 
represent a weak, good-natured old face with a 
fringe of white hair, exposed to the weather, to 
the chafling of passers-by, and to all sorts of 
humiliations. They are a miserable spectacle. 
Why not substitute a good picture of Greeley 
on a fan of proper shape, and get rid of these 
distressing and inappropriate things ! 
To a non-voter the political game is rather 
amusing just now, and looks as if the partners 
were dealt for, as in whist, Mr. Sumner and Mr. 
Greeley piaying against Mr. Phillips and Gen. 
Grant; the advisers are as queer as the part- 
ners, Jeff Davis looking over Sumner, and 
Theodore Tilton over his old enemy Greeley. 
Gen. Grant is quiet, and shows his hand to no 
one; the others don’t follow Hoyle. Mr. Sum- 
ner is always inclined to play the king when he 
can, without regard tothe game; ‘Tilton prefers 
queens, and makes great account of those on 
his side; while Greeley, who is never sure 
about trumps, has a prejudice in favor of low 
cards, and likes to play the deuce and the 
knave. Jeff Davis hates a black trump, never 
has had luck with one; Grant doesn’t care a 
whiff for the color, but he knows how to make 
the most of those he has. The last deal gave 
Phillips a brilliant hand, which he used to ad- 
vantage, and, holding the honors too, that side 
did well. We are curious to see what the next 
deal will bring. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
“Timothy Titcomb” (J. G. Holland), even, 
one of the most conservative of writer sand doers 
in regard to serious matters, has come out in 
Scribner’s for Sunday libraries. 
The theater, the horse-race, the ball, the cricket 
ground, the lager-beer saloon, have nothing in 
them that can take the place of the institutions 
of religion. ‘They are established and practised 
in the interest of the animal, and not at all in the 
interest of the moral and intellectual side of 
humanity. They can neither build up nor 
purify. They minister only to thoughtlessness 
and brutality. A man who seeks the society of 
good books, or the society of those who love 
good buoks, or chooses to wander out for the one 
look at nature and the one feast of pure air 
which the week can give him, is not to be met 
by bar orban. Whatever feeds the man and ig- 
nores or starves the brute is to be fostered as a 
Christian agency. The Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath. That is not 
religion but pagan slavery which makes of Sun- 
day a penance and a sacrifice. It is better that 
a man be in a library than alone all the 
time. It is better that he wander in the 
park than even feel the temptation to enter a 
drinking-saloon ora brothel. ‘The Sunday horse- 
car is justified in that it takes thousands to 
church who could hardly go otherwise. The 
open library is justified in that it is a road which 
leads in a good direction. The roads devoted to 
Sunday amusement lead directly away from the 
Christian church. All pure ways are ways that 
end upward toward God and heaven. 

This is putting the matter in the right light; 
but there is another point which ought to be 
deeply considered by those who oppose the Sun- 
day opening of the library, as fullows :— 

It is to be remembered that there are large 
numbers of the young in all great cities who 
have no home. They sleep in little rooms in 
which in winter they have no fire, and can never 
sit with comfort. They are without congenial 
society. They have not the entree of other 
homes, and must go somewhere, and really need 
to go somewhere. Christian courtesy does 
much to bring them into Christian association, 
and ought to do a thousand times more. The 
least it can do is to open all those doors which 
lead to pure influences and to the entertainments 
of the better side of human nature. 


Public opinion must soon demand the opening 
of our library on Sundays. 








He says :— 


The Advertiser of Tuesday, by editorial and 
communication, opens its batteries upon the 
plan for the disposal of the Coliseum property 
proposed by the Executive Committee. The 
two effusions evidently have the same inspira- 
tion. The communication is by ‘‘C.,” the ini- 
tial of a well-known capitalist and former pro- 
prietor of the Advertiser, who has rvason not to 
think well of the first jubilee, as he was there de- 
tected in demanding (inadvertently, of course, ) 
the cash, at $5 a ticket, fur complimentary 
tickets sent to the editorial rooms, when not 
able to obtain admittance on the President's day 
by reason of thecrowd. The animus and well- 


its origin; and as it is the proverb of the news- 
Advertiser sneezes, we are not wrong in say- 
The 


It is rather a good joke, 


t 
i 
But we opine it hasn’t much 


We 
8 


e 


grace till a man appeared who announced him- 
self as Dr. Somebody, who, though a Democrat, 
Plac- 
ing himself in the seat directly in front of and 
facing the Senator, this gentleman, in order to 
explain the reason for his course, began a re- 
view of politics in general from the days of 
There seemed no escape for 
Henry, but just at this moment a newsboy en- 
tered the car, and the Senator, having bought 


intrenched himself behind them and bid defi- 
ance to the public in general, and the redoubta- 


see anything more of his candidate than thé top 
of his head, comprehended the situation and 


Harper's Weekly, for the current week, out- 
Its first page 


Tammany tiger, covering the stripes of ‘‘cor- 
‘wholesale robbery,” 


scribed ‘‘Whitewash Reid” (Whitelaw Reid, the 
Tribune), the handle 


tains, is now, through the enterprise of the B 
C. and M. R. R., reached without change of 
cars in a day. 
any other town among the mountains, the views 
to be obtained on all sides are of the finest, 
and its central position to most of the objects 
of interest make it particularly desirable as a 
starting-point for parties; Crawford's, Jeffer- 
son, Franconia, Mount Washington, and many 
other points, may all be reached in a day and re 


with it a sense of life and health rarely met 
with elsewhere. 


during July, after a rush and scramble for seats— 
for one needs to go early in order to get good 


through a beautifully-diversified country brought 
us, about five o’clock, to Bethlehem station, the 


present terminus of the railroad. Disdaining all 


village on a road whose course seemed to B 


adventurers; there is no pretense of fraud upon 
the community; the projectors have benefitted 
the community and have the sympathy and 
good-will of nine-tenths of the people in their 
effort to recover their pecuniary outlay; the 
intent is honorable, and the presentation of the 
plan is frank and candid. If any considerab! 
number of citizens want to interfere with 
desire of the committee, we presume the citi- 
zens generally would be pleased to know who 
these worthies are and what special claims they y 
have to conserve the morality of the commfini- ¢ 
ty. They might possibly begin with some of 
the schemes of ‘‘C.”! { i 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vacation Letters. 


—o— 


AROOSTOOK. — 
FALLS, N. I 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMON WEALTH. 
, Maine, Aug. 23, 18 
The summer tourist in Aroostook needs all his 
winter flannels, a cotton umbrella, a thick vei 
(no matter if he is a man), a fur collar, an 
a pair of mittens. Also an air-cushion wouldn 
be amiss, for the tender mercies of the stag 
coaches are cruel. 4 
The traveller in Aroostook will first bemoan 
his foolishness in coming; afterwards he will 
wish that, coming, he had taken some other 
route—being firmly convinced in his own mind, 
while the anguish of ‘‘gridiron” roads is upon 
him, that if he had but come any other way he 
would have escaped this; then he announces to 
all his fellow-sufférers in the stage that they will 
never catch him in Aroostook again ; and, finally, 
before he has been many weeks there he de- 
cides to come again next summer. 
Aroostook—once ‘‘in,” as the good people 
say—is irresistible. The memory of tortures 
endured in your journey vanish away; you for- 
get the world “beyond the wall of mountains ;” 
you are nota stranger in a strange land; the 
whole town, and all the country round about, 
know you are there from ‘‘outside.” They bring 
your letters from the post-office; they offer to 
take you anywhere within a radius of fifty miles 
—to the blueberry plains, to the Swedish settle- 
ment, to the Falls—‘‘Ah! the Falls, to be sure! 
As a matter of course to the Falls!” Vacation is 
the merest delusion without Falls. A person 
must see Falls, or never be ‘“‘anybody.” And there 
must be a double wagon and a grand team, the 
‘men folks” thought; and the ‘‘women folks” 
seemed to think the team was of very small ac- 
count in case there was plenty of pie and cake 
got ready. Of course the men looked their in- 
dulgent scorn at this. 
And the team was just precisely what the men 
could have wished for a ride of twenty miles 
‘ton the other side,” and the women had just as 
much cake, and just as many kinds, as anybody 
ever thoug'it of having. And it came to pass 
that we started. 
Now I don’t propose to abuse New Brunswick 
roads in general, but I know a certain five miles’ 
length of road in that province, and if I were 
to meet a mud-bespattered man, sitting upon his 
mud-dripping wagon, and resting his reeking 
horses while he allowed the emotions of his 
soul, concerning that road, to find utterance, 
I would listen to him kindly. 
Upon turning into that road your joy in life 
departs. You are bumped, and thumped, and 
lurched, and churned, and stood upon your feet, 
and made to sit down hastily. You begin to re- 
view your past life and prepare your soul for 
eternity. You wish you hadn’t shaken your 
small brother when he was ‘too provoking for 
anything.” The ghosts of all your sins and 
wickednesses rise up, and you resolve if you are 
spared you will henceforth live a sober, right- 
eous and godly life—and you emerge from the 
five miles of road, and forget your fears and 
your good resolves, and eat your due allowance 
of cake, which the men no longer hold in light 
esteem, and begin to be anxious for a sight of 
THE FALLS. 
Grand Falls are in the St. John river, about 
two hundred miles (I believe) above its mouth, 
and are a beautiful, and even grand, sight. The 
water rushes and roars down the descent, and is 
also driven around upon the high rocks on 
either side, from which it falls into the basin, 
causing a continual mist to rise from the foam- 
ing water, and the sun shining through causes 
a rainbow to linger over the water. I was told 
that nothing had ever been known to go over the 
Falls alive except a goose. It struck us that 
none but a goose would expose himself to the 
danger of being drawn over. ‘The water falls 
seventy-five feet. I was also told that, of the 
unfortunate men who have been lost over the 
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Falls, no trace has ever been seen, it being sup- 
posed that the commotion of the water at the 
base of the Falls is too great to admit of a body 
passing on to the ‘Lower Basin.” 

As a matter of course Grand Falls have roeks. 

I suppose falls would not be falls withoat rocks. 
They are necessary on many accounts. A fall 
would have to row hard against the stream to 
become popular without rocks, especially with 

the young people. To the young men they af- 

ford excellent facilities for being tenderly solici- 
tous for the safety of their more timid compan- 
ions, and if a backward courtship doesn’t bud 

and blossom as the rose at Grand Falls it isn’t 

the fault of the rocks. 

The village of Grand Falls is only a village, 

and is not by any means a “resort,” having only 

a local fame. You can get a comfortable din- 

ner without being ‘‘bled,” and can pay in greene al 
backs with discount. 


Suspension-bridge, below 
the Falls, is one hundred feet above the water, 
and the bank leading to the ‘‘Lower Basin” is 
deep, steep and stony enough to satisfy the 
most exacting, and a good road is provided for 
the decent, decorous, wise people, who can’t 
see the use of swinging one’s self down by the 
branches of trees, to the detriment of one’s 
toilet, when there is every facility for going 
down decently and in order. In short, one may 
spend a pleasant day at Grand Falls without by 
any means exhausting its pleasures. Pire. 


FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS, 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Betutenem, N. H., Aug. 26, 1872. 
This lovely spot, which I think is destined to be- 
come the chief summer resort among the moun- 


Located on higher ground than 


urn, while the remarkably pure air, owing to 
ts high altitude, which one experiences brings 


Leaving Boston one hot Saturday morning 
our mountain-bound trains—a ride 


eats on 


tages, we walked our mile and a half to the 


ver upward, and reached our destination at las 
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America will thank God that at last, at last, per- 


‘favor of 


suffrage on equal terms to 


Executive Committee of the International Mu- 


dent. He endured it, however, with a very good 


their promoters are well-known citizens, not 
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mountains, last year, your correspondent stopped 

a quiet little farm-house about a mile from 
he hotel, and to which he thought he was now 
going; imagine his surprise to find on the site of 
it a fine large boarding-house, capable of ac- 
commodating from forty to fifty people, with 


f 


“Da spacious grounds in front, a broad piazza ex- 


V 








tending nearly round the house, and an appear- 
ance of ease and comfort within which a fur- 
ther acquaintance with did notdispel; adding to 
this a gentlemanly proprietor, W. H. Presby, and 
the pretty name of ‘‘Maplewood House,” and you 
have a description of one of the finest houses 
among the mountains. And this is but a speci- 
men of the changes that are occurring in all parts 
of thetown. Inplace of a one-storied, dilapida- 
ted building, which served the place of a school- 
house a year ago, its wooden benches cut and 
scarred and every evidence of the schoolmaster 
being literally ‘‘abroad,” one now sees a hand- 
some three-storied building with all the modern 
comforts of a school-room, which adds much to 
the appearance and thrift of the place. Many 
of the houses have also been altered to suit the 
growing wants of the travelling public, and all, 
from the picturesque little red farm-house with 
its huze barn behind it to the large hotel, which 
would have gladdened the heart of Starr King, 
have their full quota of visitors, while many go 
away unable to find accommodations. 

On one of these lovely summer evenings let 
us take a walk to the village just after supper; 
the ‘‘Maplewood” with its pleasant company we 
leave behind, and are first warned of our ap- 
proach to the village by many voices from a 
beautifully-shaded house on the right, whose 
inmates seem engaged in a never-ending game 
of croquet; the houses then become more fre- 
quent, and from the groups on the piazzas 
comes’the merry laugh or the music of a song. 
As we pass the road leading to Franconia we 
catch a glimpse of the Mt. Agassiz House with 
its gay company assembled on the piazza; con- 
tinuing along the main street the brilliantly 
‘ lighted parlors of the Sinclair House, on the 

left, attract our attention, while the numbers in 
the postoffice directly opposite, eagerly discuss- 
ing the evening mail, claim more than a passing 
notice. The groups in front of the ‘‘Blue-blind 
House” and ‘‘Barrett’s” show that their accom- 
modations are well tested, while on the opposite 
side are to be found some of the prettiest houses 
in the town; among others, the residence of 
Mr. Isaac S. Cruft, a brother of our Boston 
minister, to whom much of the future prosper- 
ity of the village will be due. Mr. Cruft has 
purchased many elegible sites in the village. 
The ‘‘Maplewood” is owned by him, and on a 
commanding point a mile and a half from the 
hotel, known as ‘‘Cruft’s Ledge,” we hear that 
before another season it is his intention to erect 
a hotel capable of accommodating 150 guests. 
We predict for this hotel a great success. From 
this point a fine view of the mountains is to be 
obtained. With one sweep the eye takes in the 
Franconia and White Mountain ranges and 
rests upon the distant green hills of Vermont. 
The view here being unbroken, the gorgeous 
coloring of the sunsets are to be seen to the 
best advantage; and, long after the sun has set 
and the beautiful coloring is fast merging into 
etherial blue, we turn and see the top of Mount 
Washington stiil tinged with its departing rays. 
Mount Picket, or Mount Agassiz—for, since the 
visit of the distinguished savant, several years 
ago, many call it by his name—is only two miles 
from the hotel, and the well-defined path to its 
summit testitics that many have seen the beau- 
tiful panorama spread before them from the top. 
The graceful curve of the mountains, and the 
dark, beautiful foliage of the valleys, through 
which may be seen the silver line of some river, 
or the broader surface of one of the lovely 
ponds, with the natural beauty of the scene 
heightened by the well-kept farms that here-and- 
there dot the surface, or the cluster of white 

houses of a village in the distance, mark it as a 

spot not to be missed by the visitor to Bethlehem. 

Stayges.—Two or three times during the day the 
cumbersome stages, with the six horses trotting 
gaily, crowded with passengers inside and out, 
and with the baggage piled high behind, draw 
up in front of the hotel. With what a rush and 
bustle they are greeted! Some led by curiosity, 
others to welcome expected friends, and all, 
glad of the little ripple of excitement, go to see 
who has come. ‘Those who do not come to stay 
alight to rest themselves by a little walk, and 
soon are in their places. With one last glance 
at freight and team the driver gathers up his 
reins, and with a shout away they go amid 
cheers and the waving of handkerchiefs, which 
is repeated at every house they pass along their 
route. 

Amusements.—The early game of croquet, 
and the making up of parties for the day’s ex- 
cursions with its attendant bustle, and, when 
they have gone, the settling down to writing let- 
ters, or some favorite book; your quiet only 
broken as the stage or an excursion party rushes 
by. And not to be forgotten is the chat on the 
piazza after dinner, and later the return of the 
excursionists, with their experience to relate; 
then, after supper, Croquet engages your atten- 
tion till dark, when we all adjourn to the parlor, 
and with merry games time flies till bed-time. 
And at the principal boarding-houses an even- 
ing or two in the week is usually devoted to a 
public entertainment. Several enjoyable ‘sheet 
and pillow-case” parties have occurred, and at 
“Barrett's” an evening of acting charades was 
much enjoyed by all who witnessed ,it. That 
som-thing unusual was to take place at the 
**Maplewood” was very apparent from the many 
private consultations among the younger people, 
their studious faces, and the bustle of prepara- 
tion, which terminated at length in a general in- 
vitation to visit the dining-room after our per- 
formances inthat department for the day had, we 
thought, been concluded. We found the room 
had been transformed into a pretty theater; nor 
were we to enjoy the performance alone, for 
from the village came three hay-ricks loaded 
with people and others on foot and in teams, 
severely taxing the accommodations, which, 
however, had the usual degree of expansion 
Need we say that the young actors, all of whom 
then and there madé their debuts, covered them- 
selves with glory, their audience declaring it 
the event of the season? eae ae 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Every Saturday, for this week, is eloquent 
“On Going to Bed,” from the St. Paul's, and 


has also, from Blackwood's, an interesting 
sketch on ‘‘French Home Life. 





Appleton’s (monthly part) Journal never was 
more conspicuous fur excellence than in the 
current issue. Its range of miscellany is quite 
extensive, and its engravings superb. 

Justin McCarthy says that James Russell 
Lowell ‘‘is quartered in one of the pleasant 
streets running out of Piccadilly, just at that 
part where Piccadilly—with its one side formed 
of a row of handsome houses, and the other side 
formed of the railings of the park—seems always 
to me to bear an odd kind of resemblance to 
Beacon street, Boston, as it looks upon the 
Common.” 

Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. have issued a 
popular and quite entertaining ‘“‘Life of Henry 
Wilson,” by J. B. Mann—a personal friend and 
neighbor, we understand, of our junior Senator, 
and one fully competent to discharge the deli- 
cate trust which he assumed. He tells the story 


of Wilson’s life with sympathy and enthusiasm, 
in felicitous phrase, and with a fairness and 
candor that will make it readable to all classes 
and conditions of men, regardless of political 
affinities. It will, in especial, be welcomed by 
those who like Wilson were born to poverty and 
have struggled upward to success—of which, to 
our praise be it said, this community is full. 
We heartily commend it for general circulation, 
for it will inspire the young and satisfy those 
of maturer years. 

A book of some power and deep interest just 
now is The Black Man of the South and the 
Rebels, by Charles Stearns, a teacher from the 
North, whose experience in Kansas, Colorado 
and the South, and whose character generally, 
enable him to speak with candor and intelli- 
gence of the topics selected. Mr. Stearns takes 
the ground that the civilization of the South is 
of a wholly different type from that of the North, 
and that only by the maintenance of Republi- 
can national rule will the South be quieted, or 
brought under healthful influences. He gives 
some fearful instances of rebel hate and cruelty 
towards the blacks and loyal whites, and fore- 
casts the condition of the country should the 
Democratic party come into power at the pend- 
ing presidential election. The volume is, in 
this sense, a superior campaign document. The 
American and New England News Companies 
publish the work. 








BRIEF NOTES. 


The Harvard Musical Association is making 
arrangements for ten symphony concerts be- 
tween November 7 and April 10. They will be 
superlative, of course. 


We hear of a projected first-class theater at 
the junction of Tremont, Berkeley and Apple- 
ton streets, the land being now largely held by 
one individual of ample means, and who thinks 
the South-end should have a music and dramatic 
temple of its own. It would bea very elegible 
site, as the avenues there radiate in every direc- 
tion. 

The Board of Aldermen have at last author- 
ized a commission for a scientific examination 
and report on the merits of wooden pavements. 
This is taking hold of the matter in the right 
direction. We do not doubt, if the proper per- 
sons are selected, that in ten years this form 
of pavement will be the peculiar feature of the 
Boston streets. We are confident it is the best 
pavement that can be used. 

The city crier of Charlestown, just removed, 
conducted his official business in a highly origi- 
nal manner. He has made a practice of picking 
up little children, hiding them away, and, when 
they are finally found, charging the parents or 
friends unwarranted sums for his trouble and 
expense. He has been known to leave children 
at different out-of-the-way places in the city, 
giving orders to those who took them not to de- 
)liver them to those in search until they have re- 
ceived five dollars. 


Ellis W. Morton has just built, on Brush Hill 
turnpike, at the edge of Milton, a stable, com- 
bining as many facilities for such a structure as 
may be found in New England. Three stories 
are devoted to the housing and stock and feed- 
ing materials. Cows occupy the basement and 
horses the ground floor. Carriage and harness 
rooms, of ingenius and most approved designs, 
watering-tanks and complete ventilating arrange- 
ments, are inwrought with wonderful economic 
and utilitarian features everywhere. Mr. Harris 
M. Stephenson, the son of our well-known dry- 
goods dealer, B. T. Stephenson, Esq., was the 
architect of this superb structure. 

Among the gossip from Vienna is a curious 
story in regard to the marriage of Miss Jay, the 
daughter of the minister of the United States 
to the court of Austria. That lady had listened 
favorably to the matrimonial proposals of the 
German minister at the same court, but by the 
regulations of the imperial diplomatic service a 
member of that service may not marry without 
the consent of the emperor, and this Bismarck, 
as the representative of his royal master, with- 
held until he could be satisfied that the lady’s 
family was of such dignity as would not dis- 
grace by an alliance the noble house of her pro- 
posed husband, and that her personal qualities 
would not affect injuriously the value of his 
dipiomatie services. The result of the inquiry 
on both points was satisfactory, and his imperi- 
al majesty has been pleased to signify his ap- 
proval of the marriage. Since the Catacazy 
scandal, Russia might adupt this precaution 
with advantage. 


Mr. Whipple, of the Globe, is exercised at the 
uselessness of the city fountains. He would 
like to ask why they are so dry. We have 
seemingly had an exceptional rainy season. 
Two or three afternoons in a week our citizens 
have been engaged in a hard fight with down- 
pours of water and the caprices of lightning. 
Umbrellas have steadily risen in price. The 
Common, usually smitten with the vellow fever 
in the month of August, is as fresh and green 
as inthe month of May. The Sudbury river 
discharges itself into Cochituate lake. The 
most prodigal domestic consumers of water are 
dispersed in their summer ‘‘brandy-and-water- 
ing places.” How is it, then, that even the Brewer 
tountain is not allowed to play? That beautiful 
fountain consumes less water in twelve hours 
than is consumed by a tenth part of our absent 
citizens in their spring, autumn and winter 
bathing-tubs. ‘‘Why,” as Artemus Ward would 
say, ‘‘is this thus?” We have a theory that our 
water-commissioners are afflicted with the dis- 
ease of water-famine on the brain. They have 
been fighting scarcity so long that they have 
come to disbelieve in the palpable fact of abun- 
dance. If a new deluge should overspread the 
earth we have little doubt they would step se- 
renely into an ark, and serenely decide that a 
rain ot forty days and forty nights was decep- 
tive and not to be relied upon. At any rate, all 
survivors of the catastrophe would be forbid 
the pleasure of indulging their eyes in any up- 
ward movement of the fluid which had nearly 
drowned them! 





Business Notes. 
The committee on paving ask for proposals to 
raise Tremont street—a considerable work. 


The School-Committee’s report is an interest- 
ing document. Mr. Capen, the Secretary, sup- 
plies copies. 

Charles H. Bruce, 604 Washington street, 
makes a capital window-shade, mosquito-screen, 
and the like work. He pleases, too, to a dot. 
Let house-furnishers consult him. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, Temple place, 
make so favorable an announcement this week 
of Hosiery and Edgings, Insertions and Flounc- 
ings, that the attention of the ladies cannot fail 
to be gained. 

Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co. have fall styles 
of carpetings which are not only ‘‘pretty as 
pictures,” but ‘‘wear like iron”—handsome, ser- 
viceable and 4 source of continued satisfaction. 
Just look at them! 

Beaides the ‘‘Lite of Henry Wilson,” Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. publish to-day ‘‘The Story of 
Sibylle,” by Octave Feuillert, the twenty-third 
of Osgood’s Library of Novels, by which one 
gets a good view of French rural, domestic and 
city life. 

Messrs. Lamprell & Marble, 357 Commercial 





street, can supply flags, tents, &c., for political 





processions, meetings, &c., in infinite quantity 
and of excellent quality. They will put up mot- 
toes and transparencies, also, with expedition 
and dispatch. - 


The Eastern Railroad presents an attractive 
inducement to the can’t-get-away club and others 
for a visit to Wolfborough and Lake Winnipe- 
saukie at very reasonable prices. The offer 
stands for the whole month of September, one 
of the handsomest months for travelling in the 
whole year. 


The political enthusiasts should not overlook 
the offer made by C. & G. Hollis, 11 Custom 
House street, to supply them with torches that 
have never been equalled for processions, ete. 
They will burn seven hours, and by blowing in 
a tube can be made to extend their light three 
feet, which for a salute must be a grand spec- 
tacle. 


The well-known and successful head of Co- 
mer’s Commercial College, presents once more 
his annual announcement for students; and we 
embrace the occasion to say that a more com- 
plete establishment of the kind cannot be found 
in this country. A young man here, in a few 
months, makes amends for a life-time’s absence 
of educational opportunities. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 

Emerson’s Minstrels continue to draw large 
houses. The bill is changed throughout, and 
excels that of the first week. The theater will 
be closed for renovation for two weeks, when 
the regular season will open. 

THE ‘‘sT. JAMES.” 

Duprez and Benedict’s Gigantic New Orleans 
Minstrels opened at this theater on Monday 
night, and have performed to large houses 
nightly. They are here for one week only. 

THE ‘‘BOSTON.” 

A decided change fur the better has been 
made at this establishment, in substituting an- 
other burlesque on Monday night. ‘‘Ernani” 
was presented the first three evenings; Thurs- 
day evening ‘‘Ixion” was billed. Miss Liza 
Weber took a benefit on Friday (last) evening, 
and this (Saturday) evening is set aside for 
Pauline Markham, when two burlesques will be 
given. The houses have constantly increased 
in size, and an excellent addition to the troupe 
in the person of Miss Minnie Jackson has been 
made. 





About-Town Notes. 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The twentieth annual report of the trustees 
of the Public Library has been issued. From 
the superintendent’s report it appears that the 
several departments now contain 194,000 vol- 
umes. Nearly 14,000 volumes have been added, 
which is nearly double the increase for the nine 
years preceding the exceptional increase of last 
year. Of the entire gain 5744 books were such 
as were newly published. 3642 were of Amer- 
ican publication. 4349 volumes and 5831 pam- 


‘| phlets have been donated to the library during 


the year. The most noteworthy gift of the 
year is an original portrait of Franklin, by 
Greuze, presented by Mr. Gardner Brewer. 
The libraries have been kept open one day more 
than heretofore, or 308 days, and the average 
daily circulation has been 1234, nearly a third 
more than that of last year. The city has ap- 
propriated for the year the sum of $67,000. 
[he expenses have amounted to $74,924.84. 
The trustees have paid into the city treasury 
the sum of $1472.44 from fines and sales of cat- 
alogues. 





THE SPHINX AT MOUNT AUBURN. 

The monumental statue, imitated from the 
sphinx of antiquity, and designed to commemo- 
rate the great war of American conservation, has 
just been placed on its pedestal in front of the 
chapel of Mount Auburn cemetery. It is cut 
trom a single block of Hallowell granite, fifteen 
feet long by about eight feet in height, the face 
alone measuring three feet in length. It is a do- 
nation to the proprietors of that cemetery from 
their late president, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, and exe- 
cuted under his direction by Martin Milmore, the 
young sculptor of this city. The pedestal is of 
a plain oblong form, with emblems and inscrip- 
tions. Its emblems are simple; being on the 
southern end a figure of an Egyptian lotus 
( Vymphea lotus), and on the northern the 
American water-lily (Vymphea odorata). On 
the two remaining sides are inscriptions, one in 
Latin, the other in English, as follows :— 


AMERICA CONSERVATA, 
AFRICA LIBERATA, 

POPULO MAGNO ASSURGENTE, 
HEROUM SANGUINE FUSO. 
AMERICAN UNION PRESERVED, 
AFRICAN SLAVERY DESTROYED, 

BY THE UPRISING OF A GREAT PEOPLE, 
BY THE BLOOD OF FALLEN HEROES. 





OUR CITY RESOURCES. 

The tax assessors for 1872 have finished their 
work and made their report. Our financial rec- 
ord has never exhibited so encouraging a state 
of attairs, or the prosperity of our city been so 
decisively shown. The increase in real and 
personal estate is simply enormous, reaching 
the sum of $70,060,750, while that of the pop.- 
lation amounts to 6973. In 1871 the total real 
and personal estate of the city was 3612,663,- 
550; in 1872 it is $682,724,300. Last year the 
rate per thousand was $13.10; this year it has 
fallen to $11.70. The valuation and polls of the 
city according to the respective wards show 
totals of $443,283,450 real estate, $239,440,850 
personal estate, and 67,221 polls. The largest 
gain in real and personal estate in any one ward 
is in Ward 5, the increase being $10,393,100, 
and the gains in polls, 306. The next is Ward 15, 
the gain in valuation being $8,360,800, and in 
polls, 636. The least gain appears in Ward 3, 
the increase in valuation being only $469,100, 
and in population, 43. Ward shows the 
largest increase in polls, the figures giving 
it as 1045. This exhibit of our prosperity is 
gratifying. We see no reason why the same 
rate of progress should not continue for many 
years to come. Boston is growing to the south 
and west, the South-bay is to be soon filled up, 
Atlantic avenue is to be widened, with capacious 
docks, tramways and elevators, and the young 
business men mean to keep things moving. Old 
fogies must stand aside, whether in newspapers, 
offices, boards of trade, or private life. Boston 
will grow! 


» 
- 





The ninth New England fair will be held at 
Lowell, September 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1872. The 
grounds contain about forty acres, and are in 
every respect desirable for the purposes of the 
fair. There is a superior half-mile track, and 
an exhibition buildingwhich contains more than 
a half acre of space. An abundance of pure 
water both for visitors and animals is furnished 
in various parts of the grounds. The premi- 
ums offered in the different departments are 
more liberal than ever before and amount in the 
aggregate to nearly $30,000. In addition to 
the usual attractions there will be a trial of 
steam fire-engines on one day of the fair. All 
railroad trains discharge passengers as well as 
animals and articles for exhibition at the grounds. 
The principal railroads in New England will 
transport animals and articles for exhibition free 
and passengers at reduced rates. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The pure HatR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS. 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 


anything better. 

















Moss ROSE BuDS and LIYY-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CaLpDER & Oris, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 





WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA cures the dis- 
ease, while other preparatious only relieve. 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 
107 Washington street, Boston. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!—From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 
CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INS rITUTION—NO. 387 Wash 
ington street.—All deposits made in this Institution 
on or before Sept. 1, 1872, will draw interest from that 
date for all full calendar months they remain in Bank. 





The finest flavor imaginable is imparted to Fish 
when served at the table by the use of the famous 
HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE. If you 
will test this standard article you will be satistied 
with the result. 





“SPRING OPENING.” —3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“TO LECTURE COMMITTEES.—Rev. F. 
E. KITTREDGE, Lecturer. For terms and dates ad- 
dress Dighton, Mass. St* augs 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
BostTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m may4 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY.—COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC.—POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION, in all 
departinents of a Musical Education, for advanced stu- 
dents, With power under its charter to confer Musical 
Degrees on those who complete its course. College 
year begins September 16. Circulars, giving full In- 
formation, may be had upon application to 

E. TOURJEE, Dean, 

aug 17 4t Boston Music Hall. 

CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—The forty- 
fourth year will begin on the 9th of September. The 
school consists of a Preparatory and an Upper De- 
partment, and gives an entire education in prepara- 
tion for business, college or scientific schools. 

The principals may be consulted on SATURDAYS 
in August, and arrangements for entrance will be 
made on the 6th and 7th of September, from 9 to 2 
o'clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c.,may be had 
at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., A. Williams & Co., 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by mail. 

auged 3t CUSHINGS & LADD. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF 
154 TREMONT STREET. 
Fall term opens MONDAY, September 16. 
aag~ Only Four Pupils in a Class..¢9 








MUSIC, 


Pupils received and classified on and after Septem- 
ber 1. 

Study of Harmony, Theory of Music, Reading at 
sight. Daily Organ practice free to pupils. 

Evening Classes in all branches. 

Send for Circular or apply to 

augld 6t JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

The FALL TERM of this Institution, the Largest 
Music School in the World, and offering better 
opportunities for thorough musical culture, at Lower 
Rates of Tuition, than any other, will open on 
Monday, Sepember 16. Its facilities for providing 
pupils with situations are unrivalled. A new three- 
manual Pipe Organ is in course of construction for 
its classes. Organ practice free. Evening classes in 
all departments. Pupils received and classifled on 
and after August 29. Send for its new circular, mailed 

free on application to : 


aug3 6t E. TOURJEE, Director. 








DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
for sale. Itis very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well fur a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth oftice, 25 Bromfield street. june22 





LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


HOSIERY! 


Having purchased abroad and in the home mar- 
kets very large and elegant lines of HOSIERY of 
this and the approaching season, we are enabled to 
present to our friends and customers, all the very 
We 
Our rapidly 


Finest Qualities, at Extremely Low Prices. 
invite attention to this department. 
increasing trade in this particular line, 
. H om 4 ee U 
. 4 Md ] 
Finest Hosiery, Gloves and Under. 
=| . 
Clothing, 
enables us to place our orders very advantageously, 
and are pleased to announce that no finer assortment 
will be shown this season by any house in the trade. 


All of which will be offered at our accustomed LOW 
PRICES. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


aug3l It 


~NEW FALL CARPETS! 


NOW OPENING, 


An unusually large, attractive assortment of 


FOREIGN 


—AND— 





Expressly selected for the Fall Trade. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 
aug3l 2t 
FLAGS, AWNINGS 
TENTS, &c. ' 


LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 


357 Commercial Street, 





Head ot Lincoln wharf (Chelsea and East Boston 
horse-cars pass (near) by every ten minutes.) Italian 
and Store Awnings, Tents, Wagon Covers, 
Canvas Signs, Sacking, &c.. manuiactured. 

CAMPAIGN FLAGS, MOTTOES, ROPES, &c., fur 
nished and put up. 

Flags of all nations, BUNTING, STREAMERS and- 
TENTS for sale and to let. Decorations furnished 
and executed. 3m aug3l 


"REMOV 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 
FANCY-GO0DS AND STEREOSCOPES, 


Removed to 


181 WASHINGTON STREET, 
aug3l 


BOSTON, 











3t 





EARLY FRESH GOODS, 
Temple Place. 


Ladies may be assured of seeing the LARGEST AND 
FINEST ASSORTMENT 


REAL HAMBURG EDGINGS, 
INSERTIONS AND FLOUNCINGS 


Ever displayed in Boston or New York in any RETAIL 
House. PRICES INVARIABLY THE LOWEST. 
Please Examine early, 


AT 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
AT 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, — 


aug3l 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
THE LIFE OF HENRY WILSON. 


By J. B. MANN. lvol.8vo. With Portrait and Ilus- 
trations. Paper, 50 Cents. 

This **Campaignu” Life of Senator Wilson has been 
carefully prepared to meet the demand for a biogra- 
phy setting forth the leading facts in his remarkable 
career. It traces his course from its humble origin to 
his present conspicuous position, tells the story of 
his early struggles, his 1 i rena his manly and 
intelligent efforts at Natick which made him master 
of his vocation and a positive force in the politics of 
Massachusetts and of the nation. The record of his 
patient and persistent ifidustry, his sympathy with 
and active labors for numerous humane and philan- 
thropic causes, and his long and varied political ca- 
reer to his nomination for the Vice Presidency, is de- 
scribed with spirit and fidelity. It commends itself 
to all Republicans, to any who doubt the fitness of his 
nomination, and especially to young men who have 
to make their own way in the world. 


THE STORY OF SIBYLLE. 


By OCTAVE ESCILLET, author of * Camors,” “Ro- 
manée_ef'a Poor Young Man,” &c. Translated 
from the French by Miss M.H.TOLAND. Vol. 23 in 
Osgood’s Library of Novels. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

This story originally appeared inthe Rerue des Deux 
Mondes. It contains a charming picture of rural and 
domestic life in France, and some views of the social 
life of Paris. It is a fresh and attractive story, and is 
characterized by the delicacy of sentiment, acuteness 
of observation and elegance of style for which the 
best works of M. Feuillet are remarkable, 

aay For sate by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., 














Sent, postpaid, on 


aug3l lt 


SHALER’S PATENT | 


PARADE TORCH. 


The Latest and Most Taking Novelty in the Torch Line. 
By blowing lightly through the tube connected with 
the handle, 


A COLUMN OF FLAME! 
[s thrown Three Feet into the air, producing a strik- 
ing and beautiful effect. Neat and perfectly safe. No 
spoiling of clothes by dripping of oil and grease. 
Costs only from two to three cents to burn per night. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


ALL TORCHES BEAR OUR NAME. 


C, & &. HOLLIS, 


Proprietors. 


11 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON. 
aug3l 4t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BLACK MAN OF THE SOUTH AND 
THE REBELS : 


—OR THE— 











Characteristics of the former, and the Outrages of 

the latter. 

By CHARLES STEARNS, a Northern teacher, mission- 
ary and planter, and eye-witness of many of the 
scenes described. 

12mo., 562 pp., 9 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 

This book contains an accurate statement of the 
present relations of the white aad colored people of 
the South, and is not a prejudiced statement of the 
claims of either. It explains the CAUSES of the out- 
rages which disfigure Southern society, and points 
out the only practicable remedies for the present state 
of things. It is a record of personal experience, and 
is sufficiently comprehensive to supply every intelli- 
gent reader with data from which to judge for him- 
self respecting the true condition of Southern society. 

For sale by the American News Co., New 
York, and New England News Co., Boston, 
and by Booksellers generally. 2t aug3l 


SHADES, SCREENS, Ete. 
CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604 and 606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 











Window-Shades, Musquito-Screens, etc. 
For Sale—All the New and Improved Styles of 


SCREENS AND FIXTURES, 





Orders taken for Italian Awnings, and Venetian 
Blinds. Particutar attention paid tothe Putting-up 
of Store. House, Church and Office Shades, on BRAY 
& Co.’s Balance Spring Fixture. Lace curtains and 
window shades cleaned and and put up. 

aug3l 3m 


ELEVEN PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 
FIRST-CLASS SECURITY. 


STATE LOAN OF ARKANSAS, 


7 Per Oent. Thirty Year Bonds. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED 
AT 7O CENTS 


and accrued interest. 


In these Bonds *-the faith und credit of the State are 
solemnly and irrevocably pledged for the payment and 
redemption of the principal and interest on each and 
every bond,”’ 

—THE— 


ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY, 


Special Mortgage Endorsement, 


pledge their splendid endowment of Lands, Railroad 
Rolling Stock, Station Houses, and all other property, 
for the faithful payment of interest and principal, 
making this a 


DOUBLE AND UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


Interest payable April and October, at the Union 
Trust Company, New York. 

Maps, circulars, pamphlets, giving full particulars 
of the loan, to be had by addressing the undersigned, 
who unhesitatingly recommend these bonds. 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 49 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Maps, Pamphlets and Circulars giving full particu- 
lars of this Loan can be had on application to the 
above, or to the following Bankers, agents in Boston, 


WALKER & MERRIAM, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 


M. PAULUS 


—AND THE— 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO, 
PIANOS. 


MEsskRS. HALLETT, Davis & Co.: 

Gentlemen—It gives me great pleasure to add my 
testimony to that of Strauss, Bendel, Saro and Mme. 
Leutner, in pronouncing your Pianos superior to any 
I have seen in the numerous years of my concert ex- 
perience in Europe and America, and especially so in 
regard to the Orchestral Grand used at the World’s 
Peace Jubilee. 

(Signed) 


PAULUS, 


Leader of the Band of the Garde Republi- 
caine of Paris. 


augl7 ESt 








era BW O's .. 


WEBER PIANOS, 


The Artist’s First Choice, 


Can be Bought for Oash or on Instal- 
ments at the Headquarters for 
New England, 
JUST OPENED IN THE 


GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 
No. 368 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Where will be kept a Complete Assort- 
ment of this Oelebrated New York 
Piano, 


—JN-- 


GRANDS, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS, 


At Prices which Challenge the Competition 
of all first-elass Manufacturers. 


AS EVIDENCE OF THE CHARACTER OF THESE 
PIANOS, THE FOLLOWING LETTER 
SPEAKS FOR ITSELF: 


“CLARENDON HOTEL, July 12, 1872. 
My Dear Mr. Weber:—Many thanks, in which my 
wife joins, for the beautiful Upright Piano you were 
kind enough to send me to my room during my stay 
in your city. It has astonished me beyond measure. 
The fullness of its tone, its thorough musical quality, 
so even throughout, and -he easiness and compact- 
ness of its touch, I haye never before met. How so 
small an instrument can contain a perfect orchestra 
surprises me. The Grand Piano used at the Acade- 
my at my concerts only heightens my opinion of your 
work. I ASSURE YOU I HAVE NEVER YET 
SEEN ANY PIANOS WHICH EQUAL YOURS. 
My heartiest wishes for your health and success. 
(Signed) JOHANN STRAUSS.” 


The fact that Strauss PUROHASED the 
Piano referred to, and took it home to Vi- 
enna, corroborates the genuineness of this 
splendid testimonial. 


Having secured the New England Agency for the 
renowned 


TAYLOR & FARLEY ORGAN, 


We shall keep on hand a full stock of the same incon- 
nection with the above, and on equally liberal terms. 
Pianos and Organs Leased and taken in exchange. 
PAUL BISHOP, Esq,, is identified with our 
house, and with us tenders a cordial welcome to all 
visitors. 


DRIVER BROS. & WINCH. 


BEING ASSURED! 


that there will be a very large demand this Autumn 
for goods for the Uniforms of 


CAMPAIGN CLUBS, 


we have made arrangements with one of the largest 
Manufacturers, and are prepared to offer, at the low- 
est rates, 


2t 





CAPES EOR “BOYS IN BLUE,” 

CAPES FOR “GRANT GUARDS,”’ 

CAPES & APRONS FOR “TANNERS,” 
GREELEY CAPES, 


GREELEY HATS, 
FATIGUE CAPS, 
DOUBLE SWING TORCHES. 
We can supply UNIFORMS of any combination of 
colors, with likenesses of GRANT or GREELEY, 
and with any motto printed on the Capes. We are 


prepared to show samples of the same, and to receive 
orders, which will be filled at very short notice. 


HAUGHTON, 
PERKINS, 
WOODS 
& CO, 


1 “inthrop Square. 
auglo tf 
- BAY STATE MILLS. 


REMOVED TO ALBANY STREET. 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO, 


Respectfully announce that in view of contemplated 
improvements by the city of Boston, by which their 
establishment on Tremont street must in part be re- 
moved by the first of September, they 


Offer Their Entire Stock of 
HARD AND SOFT LUMBER, 
MOULDINGS, VENEERS, ETC., 


at such REDUCED PRICES as will make it an object 
for all in want to call and examine before purchasing. 
On and after Sept. 1 their Office will be established 
on ALBANY, NEAR DOVER, STREET. 


augld 4t 


MUSICAL PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
Are ipvited to examine our new Collection of Church 
Music, entitled 


THE STANDARD! 


The following gentlemen, well-known in Musical 
circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences or anthems to its 
pages :— 
H. K. Oliver, L. H. Southard, C. P. Morrison, 
IL. W. Wheeler, Nathan Barker, M. Slason, 
T. H. Tanner, A. C. Guttersen, G. M. Monroe, 
J.H.Tenney, ¥F.C.Cushman, L. W. Ballard, 
S. F. Merrill, W. P. Dale, Otto Lobb, 

Dr. M. J. Munger, S. Wesley Martin. 


The Editors are, 

L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 

H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
of whose former publications, 1,500,000 copies have 
been sold. 
While designed to supply the wants of Chorus 
Choirs, Singing Schools and Conventions, ite large sup- 
ply of new Sentences, Motets and Anthems, render it 
an excellent 

Book for Quartette Choirs. 

Price, $1.50; Per Doz., $13.50; For $1.25, specimen 
copies will be mailed, for the present, post-paid, to 
any address, 





We also commend our new SPARKLING RUBIES 
(35 cts.), for Sabbath schools, PILGRIM’S HARP 
(60 cts.), for Vestries, and HOUR OF SINGING (1.00), 
for High Schools. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
aug? 


tf 








ANGLO-SWISS 


FROM CHAM, SWITZERLAND. 


A small invoice just received per Steamer, and for 
sale by 


S. S. PEIRCE, 








Boston, Aug. 8, 1872. eop2t augl7 


CONDENSED MILK, |*: 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Disposal of the Coliseum and other 
“ Jubilee” Property. 








—-- 


Magnificent Military-Band Concert and 
Grand Oomplimentary Ball. 


Tickets $3 each --- for sale by all Music 
Dealers and Ticket Agents. 








The Executive Committee (through a sub-commit 
tee) respectfully announce that on 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
Oct. 10, 1872, 


they will give A GRAND MILITARY-BAND 
CONCERT at 3 o'clock. and A SUPERB COM- 
PLIMENTARY BALL at 8 o’clock. the proceeds 
of which are to be appropriated to the liquidation of 
the debta of the Committee, and the bestowal of a 
handsome gratuity upon Mr. P. S. Gilmore, the pro- 
jector and general director of the enterprise. 

Tickets (at $3 each) are now for sale, Aug. 30, by A. 
P. PECK, at the Music Hall, Boston; and at the seve- 
ral music stores, and by general ticket-agents through- 
out the country. 

The holders of the sic preferred tickets, to be desig- 
nated by lot, at the Coliseum, on the occasion of the 
concert, will be entitled to the GIFT, in the following 
order, of the property of the committee : 

First—The Coliseum building, including the water 
fixtures, costing about $250,000. 

Second—The magnificent Decorations, costing $10,- 


000. 

Third—The Police Headquarters, including gas and 
water fixtures, valued at $3,000. 

Fourth—The Settees of the Coliseum, about 2000 in 
number. 

Fifth—The chairs of the Coliseum, about 1500 in 
number. 

Sizth—The mammoth Jubilee Drum “which can’t 
be beat.” 
The favor of the community is respectfully asked 
for the mutual advantages herewith praseated 
HENRY MASON, JOSEPH H. CHADWICK, 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, P. 8S. GILMORE, 

CHARLES W. SLACK, 

nn on the disposal of the Coliseum prop- 
erty. 

aa-Ticket-sellers and others, desiring to communi- 
cate with the Committee, will address JOSEPH H. 
CHADWICK, Treasurer of the sub-committee. 22 to 
26 Oliver street, Boston, Mass. tf aug3l 





EASTERN RAILROAD. 


GRAND EXCURSION 


—TO— 


WOLFBORO' AND RETURN! 


From the following Stations, viz.: 


BOSTON, and Return, $5 00 
CHELSEA, és 5 00 
LYNN. 66 5 00 
SALEM, “ 5 00 
BEVERLY, ss 4 95 
IPSWICH, 66 475 
NEWBURYPORT, « 4 30 
HAMPTON, “6 3 85 
NO. HAMPTON, “ 3 70 
PORTSMOUTH, “ 3 30 
WELLS, 46 3 25 
KENNEBUNK, ot 3 40 
BIDDEFORD, “6 4 00 
SACO, 66 4 00 
PORTLAND, as 450 


Tickets good on any Day until Oct. lst. 


The Steamers on Lake Winnipesaukee 
Make Two Round Trips Daily. 





FOR TICKETS, and other information, apply to 
Station Agents on Eastern Railroad. 


J. PRESCOTT, Sup’t. 
GEO. F. FIELD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 








aug3l It 
BOSTON ATHENZUM. 
Beacon Street. 
THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 


INGS AND STATUARY is now open. In connection 
with it the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS exhibits 
a collection of ancient pottery, ,lass and bronze im- 
lements from Cyprus, Italo-Greek painted vasce 
ound in the tombs of Etruria ‘and Magna Grecia, 
Majolica plates, Oriental armor, carved furniture, 
Venetian glass and Japanese and Chinese porcelain. 
9 A. M. to6 P.M. Admission 25 cents. augl7-3m 


THE “COLISEUM,” 
At foot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 
Admission 25 cents. july20 








Comer's Commercial College, 


conducted with signal ability and success for thirty- 
two (32) years past under the same management, and 
attended by seventeen thousand (17,000) students, 
continues from its long experience and extensive 
mercantile connections to possess great advantages, 
the confidence of the community, and has thereby 
ing = facilities for providing suitable employment 
or its graduates (male and female), many of whom 
are now at the head of extensive establishments, 
while thousands hold responsible positions in this and 
other cities. 

The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND 
CIRCULAR, containing full information, with styles of 
HAND-WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works 
on 

PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, 
GATION, &c., 

sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 
Morning sessions 9 to 2every business day through- 
out the year. Evonings, 7 to 9 from Ist October to Isat 
April. 

GEORGE N. COMER, A, M., President, 323 Wash- 


NAVI- 





ington street, corner of West street, Boston. 6t-aug3! 
_ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(ITY oF BOSTON. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


The Annual Report of the School Committee is 
ready for distribution, and copies may be had at the 
Rooms of the Board in the City Hall. 

BARNARD CAPEN, 


aug3l 4t Secretary of the School Committee. 


) i! ee OF 


Notice to Contractors.---Proposals for Grad. 
ing Tremont Street. 





BOSTON, 





Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
og mt of Streets, City Hall, Boston, until 
MONDAY, September 2, 1872, 12 o’clock M., for grad 
ing TREMONT STREET, between the Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad Bridge and Dover street, with Goop 
GRAVEL. 
Proposals to state the price per cubic yard for the 
gravel delivered and spread upon the street, and 
measured by the City Surveyor on the completion of 
the work, no allowance to be made for settling or 
shrinkage. 
The work to be commenced at such time as the Su- 
perintendent of Streets shall direct, and completed 
within ten days from the time of commencement. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 
Proposals to be indorsed ‘Proposals for Grading 
Tremont street.” and addressed to the 

CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PAVING. 
aug3l It 


PS 3 oO! . BO s:t ON 
NOTICE TO LAND OWNERS. 








Sealed proposals, accompanied with plans, will be 
received at the Office of the Clerk of Committees, 
City Hall, until TUESDAY, Sept. 3, at 12 o’clock M., 
for the sale of a lot of land within the city limita, 
suitable for the erection thereon of a SMALL-POX 
HOSPITAL for the City of Boston; said lot to con- 
tain not less than 40.000 nor more than 80,000 square 
feet of land. Proposals must state the price per 
square foot for the land, and be addressed to the un- 
dersigned, and endorsed ‘Proposals for sale of land 
for Small-Pox Hospital.” The right to reject any or 


all proposals is reserved. 

THOMAS L. JENKS, 
aug? 2t Chairman of Committee. 
Ge CF: EO: F°O-R. 
NOTICE TO VOTERS. 








Voters who have changed their residences from 
one ward to another within the same Congressional 
District in this city, between the first day of May and 
the fifth day of August, are requested to notify the 
City Clerk of the fact. in order that their names ma 
be printed on the voting liste of the wards in whic 
they now reside. 

oung men who have reached their majority since 
May 1, 1872, or who will become twenty-one years of 
on or before November 5, 1872, must be assessed 
for the tax of the current year befere September 15 
next in order to be qualified to vote at the next elec- 
tion. 8S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
aug?4 p24 








OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 

subscriber has been duly a inted Executor of 
the Will of JONATHAN HEARSEY, late of Boston, 
in the County of Suffolk, deceased, and has taken 
— himeelf that trust by giving bonds as the law 
directs. All persons having demands upon the estate 
of said deceased are required to exhibit the same; 
and all persons indebted to said estate are culled 
upon to make payment to 





Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
aug? o 


THOS. VANNEVAR, Executor. 
Boston, Aug. 5, 1872, 3 augl7 





























THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1872. 








Fatl Fashions. 
oe 
THINGS OF BEAUTY FOR ALL LADIES. 


Fall goods are not yet opened to any extent, 
but we are told what the importations are, ene 
fall*fashions are already announced. Silks and 
fine woollens are in béaytiful variety, but solid 
colors will prevail. Plaids have had their day, 
and are shown now only for children, and usu- 
ally in small irregular plaids of two colors. 
The large startling plaids that have been worn 
for a few years have so displeased people of 
taste that the whole class of goods is out of 
favor. Thé wide, showy stripes offered for this 
winter will probably have a similar effect, and 
make all stripes unfashionable. But the beau- 
tiful plain goods, the best of all, are sure of. 
favor. The finest woollens are twilled or have 
the rep running lengthwise, and they cost a tri- 
tle more than goods of the same quality did last 
year, Among the new. things are a lustrous 
gros-grain silk with threads of medium size; 
and a damask-figured woollen, called Jacquard. 
The figures are raised and of a higher shade 
than the ground. The prevailing colors are 
bronze, brown and green, in every possible tint. 
High colors are seen only in cheap materials ; 
nice goods are olive brown, an almost black 
myrtle green, rust color, a pistachio brown, 
sepia, dust color, smoke color, rock color, dove 
color, wood-pigeon, reindeer, lichen gray, mé2- 
sange, and a dozen other colors with fanciful 
names, but all ar@ péculiar and subdued, and 
the dark shades are richer, more elegant and in 
every way more desirable than anything offered 
before fur strect-dresses. Various combina- 
tions of blue and green have taken the place of 
the two clear colors, and are named from the 
creature whose color they imitate—kingfisher, 
lizard, serpent, and soon. The polonaise will be 
worn, but may be made of a different material 
from the skirt. The heaviest Jacquard is es- 
pecially fitted for it, and so is a soft, thick silk, 
like old-fashioned levantine, which is imported 
for this fall; iv has a black ground, with figures, 
or a jvcafy pattern in one dark color. ‘Tints | 
nearly as svft and refined are produced in a va- 
riety vf cheaper and very desirable goods, 
French satines, Jacquard poplins, cashmeres 
and fine, wide delaines. 

For the next month Persian foulard and Tus- 
sore silk will be much worn. ‘Tussore is a firm 
fabric, wears well, is improved by being washed, 


makes the best of travelling dresses, and yet | Melting the shadows from their souls away, 
Lifting them gently to the promised day ; 
And in their midst, while all around, above, 
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when richly embroidered is handsome. ‘The 
price here is extraordinary; the plain silk is $5 
a yard, and the cost of the embroidered robes 
is immense, in proportion to their price in Cal- 
cutta, wherethey are made. ‘There a dress pat- 
tern covered with delicate embroidery, which 
will wash, costs $9, and a plain one only $3. It 
is a pity that so useful a material should not be 
imported in larger quantities and sold at a rea- 
sonable price. Embroidery of solid needle- 
work is to be the most fashionable trimming for 
dresses; and for variety the silk may be cut out 
in a pattern, and lace or grenadine inserted, 
mounted and finished with hand embroidery. 
For woollen dresses velvet ribbon will be much 
used; also innumerable rows of French folds. 
Flat trimmings are taking the place of puffs and 
plaitings on overskirts, polonaises and sashes, 
but the underskirt is flounced, as usual, though 
sometimes made plain. A handsome street 
dress may be made without overskirt by ruffling 
the back of the skirt to the waist and trimming 
the front with perpendicular bands of velvet, 
tapering from the bottom of the skirt to the 
waist, with the space between them ornamented 
with bows of silk and velvet. This is worn 
with a sleeveless Cashmere basque of the same 
color, trimmed with heavy fringe headed by 
velvet ribbon put on in a Grecian pattern. 
Walking skirts should just clear the ground. 
Sleeves are cut closer at the wrist than they 
have been, high on the shoulders, and more like 
coat sleeves, finished with a cuff, or trimmed 
at the top and just above the elbow. Overskirts 
are made in two parts, the apron, without full- 
ness, rounded at the sides, and overlapping the 
back, where it is finished with a large bow, or is 
lost in the fantastic loopings and the ample 
fullness of the back. Long trains are no longer 
in fashion, even for full dress. ‘The most ele- 
gant skirt need not be more than sixty-five inches 
long. 

Clusters of bias folds, cach two inches wide, 
three in a cluster, with a French fold for head- 
ing, make a pretty trimming for a dress of al- 
paca, or any material of that kind. The new 
patterns for jackets and polonaises differ very 
little from those of the spring, and no new out- 
side garment has appeared with the exception of 
the French redingote and douillette, both modi- 
fled forms of the polonaise. The redingote is 
of cloth, and made without drapery, a sort of 
long plain basque or surtout. ‘The douillette is 
of silk or velvét richly trimmed with lace and 
passementeric. The redingote may be embroid- 
ered in solid bands, or tapering stripes, as best 
suits the figure of the wearer. Crape, ribbon 
and lace scarfs are worn in all sorts of fanciful 
and graceful ways on. the bonnet, on the neck, 
round the waist—indeed, wherever they will 
look pretty; and when they are well managed 
they have a charming effect, 

If we may believe the fashion plates, the 
French and the English bonnets are smaller 
than ever, and the liitle there is of them is 
turned up Sefore and behind, crowned with a 
large bow and a bunch of flowers, and perched 
on the top of a head dressed with braids and 
curls. The New York bonnets have the same 
indescribable frame, but are trimmed so they 
look larger. The front is a rolled coronet, the 
crown high and tapering, the trimming massed 
behind and the bonnet worn back on the head. 
Bonnets are mide of velvet, silk or felt, in all 
the new colors; they-gre all of one shade, or of 
two widely-different shades of the same color— 
one very dark, the other very light; or of con- 
trasted colors. Few black bonnets are shown; 
there is an effort to displace them as well as 
black cashmere polonaises, in favor of the new 
colors; but really cold weather will probably 
bring black velvet back again. All bonnets 
have long strings to tie under the chin, and may 
be trimmed with loops, knots and bows of wa- 
tered, glacé or gras faille ribbon, with quanti- 
ties of thread lace: with loops of dark velvet 
faced with light silk; with lace streamers, long 
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sprays of leaves, ostrich tips, jet bandeaux with | And these were happy. 


a tiny scarf of turquvise-colored silk, drawn 
through the openings, and other jet ornaments. 
As many of these things as possible may be put 
on one bonnet; the very limited size of the 
frame is the only limit to the ornament. Jet 
bead trimmings are made in great variety, in 
flexible searts, in fringes, in - birds, flowers, 
feathers and sprays, all for these fantastic } A- 


nets. f , 


é 
The French fashions threaten or promise 
fruit also as a bonnet trimming, and hint darkly 
at possible vegetables. Round hats have high | 
crowns and narrow brims; the Rerere brim 
turns down, while the Mont Blane rolls up. 
They are straw or felt, have the brim faced with 
velvet, two or three bands of ribbon round the 
crown, a jet ornament in front, long loops of | 
ribbon and an ostrich feather drooping behind. | 





. - : le . . 
Feathers are in the. fashionable colors, and | The child shall grow apace; the bridal wreath 


wings are worn down, as if at rest, instead of | 
perked up as they have been. 

A singular, and of course short-lived fashion, | 
has sprung up in Paris during the present month, | 
that of faded flowers. This little pensive senti- | 
mentality has appeared sometimes in other | 
forms. A few years ago faded pansies were in- | 
troduced into the bunches of flowers on porcelain 
vases; wherever the freshest rosebuds and the 
most dewy violets were painted, there, like the | 
moral of a solemn sermon, appeared the with- | 
ered beauty; every bouquet might have been | 
marked *‘passing away.” Later, paintings in oils 


of half-dead field flowers were exhibited, and | 
great skill was shown in representing the downy | 
wrecks of what had been the showy beauty of | 
the meadows. And now Parisian flower-makers | 
are victims of this innocent melancholy, and in- 
stead of writing verses on the disappointments 
of life, they give tarnished hearts to their Mar- 
guerites, paint rust and moth on their dahlias, 
and mark their roses with deeay. Perhaps, 
however, it is not sentiment at all, but only 
realistic art that fashion seeks, and so intro- 
duces a short season of faded flowers between 
the freshness of midsummer blossoms and the 
early autumn fruits. 

Ribbons havea more important part than for- 
merly in toilets. A small bow for the hair, a! 
cravat, and in some cases a sash, all of the same 
color, are worn. And, with a variety of ribbons, 
a lady may produce almost any desirable changes 
in her house dress. 

No new styles of boots and shoes are an- 
nounced. | 





ha 
souls than to feel that they are joined for life— 
to strengthen each other in all labor, to rest on 
each other in all sorrow, to minister to each 
other in all pain, and to be one with each other 
in silent, unspeakable memories at the moment 
of the last parting!—Adam Bede. 


and ineyitable that it has the force of doom, 
which almost invariably compels human be- 
ings to linger around and haunt ghost-like 
the spot where some great and marked event 
has given the color to their life-time; and still 
the more irresistibly the darker the image that 
saddens it.— //awthorne. 


is the great act of life; some spirit, something 
of genius, is required to teach a man how to em- 
ploy himself; I say a man, for women, com- 
monly speaking, never feel this distemper; they 
always have something to do; a variety of small 
inventions and occupations fill up the void, and 
their eyes are never open in vain.— Thos. (ray. 


dington. )— 
Where self had made me blind, Love touched 


With her great prophecy of Paradise. 
Rise everywhere, as from the depths of night: 
Pale creatures of unutterable blight, 

In soleann groups, their faces crossed with awe, 
Their hollow eyes fixed on a wondrous light 


rr 


Through all the glorious vision seemed to’ beat, 
Hate, born of ignorance, lay dead—of Love! 


Of the great burden of the laboring earth, 


Than scores of hopes and joys of selfish birth. 


Of feebly dying, careless of the strife, 
The infinite entanglement of life, 


The utmost services of each and all. 
—THlarper’s Magazine. 


chaff, etc., need to be carefully examined in or- 
der to understand their actual value to the far- 
mer. 
of these substances in order to test the correctness 
of some published statements regarding them, 
and also to learn of how much positive service 
they may be to the farmer. 
pressed dry leaves, as they fall from the trees in 
autumn, weighs about four pounds; by further 
drying they part with a little more than thirty 
per cent. of water held in the cells of the leaf 
structure. 


Lies with a pathos sorrowfuller than night. 
Fancy forbids this doom of Life with Death 
Wedded, and with her wand restores ~ «se 
The jostling throngs swarm, animate, bene. 
The a8 sh peel and all the tropic strife 

Of voices, Roman, Greek, Barbarian, mix. The 


wreath i 
Indolent hangs of far Vesuvius’ crest; 


And over all, the glowing town and guiltless 
sea, sweet rest. 

—T. G. Appleton; in Old and New. 

Sense anp. SENTIMENT.—There is no real 
life but cheerful life.— Addison. 

All men interrogated well, answer well.— 
Plato. ~~ 

he coldest bodies warm with opposition, the 
rdest sparkle in collision.—Junzus. 
What greater thing is there for two human 


There is a fatality, a feeling, so irresistible 


To find one’s self business, I am persuaded, 


Love’s Exranston.—(By Mrs. Z. B. Bud- 


my eyes 


The legions whom we call the lost I saw 


That seemed to draw them to its inmost ray, 


The air shone like the whiteness of a dove, 
And strains of music, soft, inspiring, sweet, 


I felt the world weighed down with heavy care, 
And heard sad cries in darkness everywhere ; 
And heard them as J would be heard in prayer, 
With large, sweet pity, taking instant share 
Holding one lifted heart of greater worth 

I cared for every pain, and judged no sin, 
Remembering ever what I might have been 


IIad I been tempted, goaded, spurned the same; 
And grew to see and feel the utter shame 


And heedless of the solemn claims that call 


FertivizinG AGEnts.—Leaves, peat, muck, 


L have made somewhat extended analysis 


A bushel of well 


A cord of absolutely dry leaves will 


jelly strainer and put in the ice. 


by the omnibus, and with none of the disagree- 
able crowding, stepping Upon toes, or standing 
half bent over, as is so often’ experienced in New 
York. There are also pénny boats which make 
quick trips, with frequent I 
the Thames. The nN are more numer- 
ous and of a better average type of men than 
those seen in the streets of New York. They 
are very courteous and attentive to well-dis- 
posed strangers, and, we infer, not less atten- 
tive to such as may not be well-behaved. 
Though there is, in the aggregate, a great deal 
of drunkenness in London, and more drinking, 
there is relatively less drunkenness seen in the 
streets than in New York.—A. M. Powell, in 
National Standard. 


Hints.—Summer Cooling Drinks.—Ice-water 
should be drank but sparingly. A most excel- 
lent substitute for it’ is pounded ice taken in 
small lumps into the mouth and allowed to dis- 
solve upon the tongue. This will prove ver 
refreshing and much more enduring in its et- 
fects. Lemonade is a simple and grateful bev- 
erage. To make it: Roll the lemons on some- 
thing hard till they become soft; grate off the 
rinds, cut the lemons in slices and squeeze them 
in a pitcher (a new clothes-pin will answer for 
a squeezer in lieu of something better), pour 
on the required quantity of water and sweeten 
according to taste. The grated rinds, for the 
sake of their aroma, should be added, too. Af- 
ter mixing thoroughly, set the’ pitcher aside for 
half an hour; then strain the liquor through a 
Travellers 
who find it inconvenient to use lemons can carry 
a box of lemon sugar prepared from citric acid 
and sugar, a little of which ina glass of ice- 
water will furnish quite a refreshing drink, and 
one that will help oftentimes to avert sick-nead- 
ache and biliousness. Citric acid is obtained 
from the juice of lemons and limes.—Perry is a 
delicious beverage made from cherries, and will 
keep a year or more. Take six pounds of cher- 
ries and bruise them; pour on a pint and a half 
of hot water, and boil for fifteen minutes; strain 
through a flannel bag, and add three pounds of 
sugar. Boil for half an hour more, or until the 
liquid will sink to the bottom of a cup of water 
(try it with a teaspoonful of the liquid), then 
turn into jelly cups and cover with paper dipped 
in the white of an egg. To prepare the drink: 
put a spoonful of the jelly into a goblet of water, 
and let it stand about ten minutes; then stir it 
up and fill with pounded ice.—Currants and 
raspberries made into ‘‘shrub,” furnish a pleas- 
ant and cooling drink when mixed with ice- 
water.—Pounded ice is also an agreeable addi- 
tion to a saucer of strawberries, raspberries, or 
currants. Pound it until it is almost as 
fine as'snow, and spread it over the berries. 
With fruit it is also an excellent substitute for 
cream. Water ices are always acceptable. 
Those made of lemon, orange, currants, straw- 
berries, raspberries and pineapple, are much 
improved by adding the stiff beaten whites of 
four eggs to every two quarts of the liquid. 
Pat it in just as it is turned into the freezer, and 
it will freeze in a foam. 

Apple Water.—Slice two large appfes, put 
them into a jar, and pour over them one pint of 
boiling water. Cover close for an hour; pour 
off the fluid, and sweeten if necessary. 

Apple Tea.—Roast eight fine apples in the 
oven, or before the fire; put them in a jug with 
two spoonfuls of sugar, and pour over them a 
quart of boiling water. Let the whole stand 
one hour near the fire. 

Beverage of Figs and Apples.—Uave two 
quarts of water boiling; split six figs, and cut 
two apples into six or eight slices each; boil the 
whole together twenty minutes; pour the liquid 
into a basin to cool, and pass through a sieve 
when it is ready for use. The figs and apples 
may be drained for eating with a little boiled 
rice. 

To Cool a Room.—Weta cloth of any size, 
the larger the better, and suspend it in a room. 
Let the ventilation be good, and the tempera- 
ture will sink from ten to twenty degrees in less 
than an hour. 


landings up and down 


weigh about 325 Ibs., reckoning one hundred 
In weight, then, a cord 
represents about one twelfth of a cord of wet 
barn-yard manure, and if they contain the same 
amount of fertilizing material in the same con- 
\dition would be equal in value to that amount 
But this is far from being the fact. 
The dried leaves I have found to stand relatively 
to the leached organic matter of manure as ten 
to thirty, in ash value ; and when the soluble salts 
of manure are taken into account the compara- 
tive value is as ten to sixty, weight for weight. 
A cord of dry forest leaves, made up of the usual 
deciduous varieties, maple, beech, oak, ete., has 
an actual manuvrial value of not over fifty cents, 
reckoning good stable manure at eight dollars 
Will it pay to collect them? 
tainly not, for the amount of fertilizing material 
As litter or absorbents in the 
stable, leaves have some value, but much less 
than straw, inasmuch as they lack the reedy 
character of straw, and because they are far 
more slowly decomposed.—Dr. Nichols’s Fire- 
side Sctence. 


bushels to 


of manure. 


the cord. 


they contain. 


wick. )— 
O, rare, sweet day of June! 


It is that I have seen three happy souls, 


One was a maiden, with forereaching sense 


And all her thoughts were going to and fro, 
A nest wherein her heart already sang 


One was a mother, and her babe, new-born, 


Something that had no need of words to tell 


She understood. God had revealed himself 


She, too, had seen the Father, full of grace— 


“Friend, come up higher.” 


For pain had worked on him its perfect will, 


And it was joy to think of rest at last 


O, think not that with fancies sweet and fond 


Our bravest hopes are shadows vague and cold 


While he whom we call dead shall work and 


—Independent. 
| anticipated. 


dwellings even for its ‘‘lords” and ‘‘nobility,” 


| underground railway system, the mysteries and 
| advantages of which New York has long tried 


| of America. 


Turer ILarrey Sovts.—(By John W. Chad- 


What is it gives 
To thy dear rapture a diviner power? 


All in the fleeting of a single hour. 


Feeling amid the luster of her hair 
The fragrant blossoms of that wifely crown 
Which, when June days are longest, she will 
wear. 


And building from that blessed day and hour 


Sweet songs of home and love’s eternal power. 


Lay on her arm, and murmured ’gainst her 
heart 


The mystic meaning it would fain impart. 
Once more, as in the manger-nest of old; 


Did evea then Him to her bosom hold. 

But the happiest 

Was one who waited for a voice to say: 
Fearing only this: 
That he might be too willing to obey. 


And weaned him quite from all our earthly 
ways, 


And the long quiet of the heavenly days. 
The maiden love had found, the mother life; 
He had found both in finding death alone; 
And, as the bridegroom murmurs to the bride, 
Murmured his heart: ‘*‘ My beautiful, my 


ead 


own! 
He cheated his poor heart to false repose! 
Of better things the Spirit only knows. 
Shall win a costlier beauty and perfume ; 


wait 
In other gardens of perennial bluom. 


Loxpoy.—London, as a city, we have found, 
in its ggneral aspects, more pleasant than we 
j Of course, we find it a large city ; 
New York, compared with it, is quite a small 
town’ Yet London has no street with as large 

1 costly stores as Broadway; no avenue of 


to equal, in expensiveness of structure and im- 
posing appearance, Fifth avenue of New York. 
Generally the buildings, both stores and dwell- 
ings, are of very plain exterior, with a uniform- 
ity which characterizes Philadelphia. The un- 
painted bricks are of a peculiar brown color, 
and the windows, instead of white shutters as 
in Philadelphia, have none at all. The streets 
are kept much cleaner than in New York. The 
cabs, two wheels and four, are to be seen every- 
where, and to be had at a moment’s call at a} 
low rate of fare per hour or by the mile. The 





in vain for an opportunity to become acquainted | 
with, is in London extensive, well-managed, 


i 


/and, we should say from our experience with it, | 


quite well worth a trial in the metropolitan city | 

In a comfortabte car, well-lighted 
vith gas, the New Yorker, for less than his 

present omnibus fare, might just as well make 


} 
; 


for development, adversity for elevation. 
is a child always, even after maternity and ma- 


| his daily journey from Fiftieth street to the City 
| Hall in fifteen minutes, as in fifty by the present 
mode of travel. Nor is there any considerable 
; annoyance from smoke or bad air—not as much 

as we anticipated. Besides the underground 

railways, tramways (horse railways), and cabs, 
| there are also numerous omnibus lines. There 
| are a great many people to ride. In the omni- 
| buses only a given number, to be comfortably 
seated, are allowed to ride; then there are seats 
arranged for as many more on the outside. By 
this arrangement more passengers are carried 





MISCELLANY. 

Pomren.— 

The silence there was what most haunted me. 
Long, speechless streets whose stepping-stones 

invite 

Feet which shall never come; to left and right 
Gay colonnades aad courts—beyond the glee, 
Heartless, of that forgetful Nn sea. | 
On roofless homes and waiting streets the light 





Tue Sicniricance oF Names.—The signifi- 
cance of names is as variable as the clouds, de- 
pending on conditions too delicate to be defined. 
Still, names have what might be termed a qual- 
ity of average association, which translates them 
to the mind in not materially different hues and 
forms. Nobody considers Jerusha fascinating, 
or Mabel repulsive. Sibyl suggests softness 
and firmness, and Angelina mawkish sentiment. 
Blood and breeding seem to lie in Edith, and 
inelegance and rusticity in Priscilla. Mary, 
whom bards have made tuneful in many tongues, 
has lost such savor as she might have had, from 
excess of handling. We think of her now in 
connection with almost anything else than grace 
and loveliness. Kate is interesting, though she 
conveys a certain impression of wildness ap- 
proaching hoydenhood. Pauline is lackadaisi- 
cal, pretentious, and shallow. Ruth is simple, 
genuine, winning, full of modesty and merit, 
and sterling to the core. Ada and Ida show 
gentleness without strength, and delicacy rather 
than discernment. Alice is what circumstances 
may make her—pretty and spoiled, needing trial 
Amy 


turity, and nothing can render her otherwise. 
Stiffness, self-consciousness, and angularity, 
emenate from Arabella; and Augusta should be 
consequential and inflicted without desert. A 
certain hot-house air might surround Blanche 
and Bertha, and they should be kept there if it 
be desirable to preserve their freshness and 
their fragrance. 

Clara, not to belie herself, should be pure, 
affectionate, and free, carrying with her the 
form and daintiness of distinction. Eliza is 
plain,.but profound, and Ella a slender echo of 
what she imitates. When the average man 
seeks for a wife, despising romance and discard- 
ing the ideal, he should sue to Esther, who will 
perform all she promises, becoming the most 
conscientious of housekeepers, the most de- 
voted slave of the nursery. A thorough scatter- 
brain is Fanny, whom trouble spares and ad- 
versity doves not touch. Helen is precocious at 
sixteen, a coquette till twenty-five, and an am- 
bitious, match-making mamma, while she ab- 
sents herself from heaven to discharge her duty 
to society. Isabella should be tall and dignified 
and clever, laughing at what she most sincerely 
believes, and wounding with Parthian arrows 
her well-guarded heart. Julia has a tendency 
to be in love with herself, undisturbed by rivals. 
She sees in her mirror the beauties others fail to 
discover, and her much-proclaimed righteous- 
ness is but a phase of her conceit. Jane is likely 
to suffer from lack of appreciation, for she 
wears her jewels out of sight, and is content to 
be misunderstood when understanding demands 
any betrayal of herself. In sentimental woes 
Leonora is ever bound; is most happy when 
most distressed. Louise has a spice of affec- 
tion, but is engaging at first and enchanting at 
last to those she admits to the sanctuary of her 
sympathy. The image of Madeleine is shown 
in the strictest conventionality. She is a well- 
bred automaton; dresses admirably, talks fault- 
lessly, acts becomingly ; is, in a word, a reflec- 
tion of her surroundings because she has not 
sufficient foree to vary from her pattern. 

Maud affects Tennyson and tears, muslin of 
the whitest and misery of the blackest sort. 
She is a distillation of simper, silliness, and 
sentimentalism. Miriam, Penelope, Cordelia, 
and Rachel need to be stately, calm, and self- 
sustained—admired by many, esteemed by all, 
and beloved by one. Phabe and Phillis are not 
urbane in mind or manners. They are promi- 
nent figures in a landscape filled with farms 
and farm-houses, and commend themselves 
warmly to the swain credulous enough to be- 
lieve that God the first garden made and the 
first city Cain. The heart of gallantry does not 
throb at mention of Susannah, who rises to the 
fancy with milk-and-water eyes, unshapely 
mouth, and an ill-fitting gown; but it beats 
wildly to the sweet syllables of Viola’s name, 
and awaits with eager expectancy the regal 
presence of Zenobia, too lofty to be lightly 
loved.—Juntus Henri Browne, in Galary. 


Tur Sentiment oF Irnisu Nationatity.— 
There is no spectacle more interesting than that 
of the Irish throng hanging upon the words of 
an Irish orator as he tells the oldtele. They are 
all sure that Ireland was once the calm seat ofa 
lofty civilization, the chosen land of religion, the 
mother of arts and learning. Soft and fair were 
the fields of their native land: stately and beau- 
tiful the temples that a pure faith builded ; peace- 
ful, frugal and industrious the people that tilled 
the fertile soil, and whose voices filled the air 
with the sound of prayers and of hymns of adoe 
ration. 

As the impassioned orator proceeds the pic- 
ture becomes more vivid and alluring. The 
sympathetic crowd behold with fascination. If 
the speaker be a priest, still more a friar in the 
garb of his order, most of all if he be a Domini- 
ean or a Franciscan, whose ministry first com- 
bined in theory the virtues of the cloister with 
those of society, how profound is the attention! 
All lands dwindle before the historic reality of 
Ireland, which they hear described, and what na- 
tion to-day rivals that ideal nation which was old 
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when Rome was new—the nation to which they 
belong! 

‘It is my land!” fervently exclaims the or- 
ator, ‘‘my native land! I ami born of that race, 
so intensely peculiar—one of the master races of 
the world! My fathers, your fathers, were the 
spiritual children of Saint Patrick. It is our faith 
that has maintained our nationality. Often all 
has perished but that; but while that remains 
Irish nationality is indestructible. Of all na- 
tions the most Christian at its first conversion, 
the most Christian still. For what were the 
three chief characteristics of the founder of our 
religion but poverty, chastity, aud obedience? 
These were the vows of the monastic orders. 
By these the Christian character was most fully 
developed. And these are the characteristics of 
my countrymen to-day !” 

Not the sanctity of the temple restrains the ap- 
plause. That eager multitude, hard-working 
men and women, of little education, sit, or un- 
consciously rise, as they listen, and revenge them- 
selves upon the cruelty of the fact by delight in 
that illimitable fancy. Yet the orator has few 
charms, and little real eloquence. His voice, in- 
deed, is full and manly, but it has little music, 
nor is his action graceful, nor is his oration lit 
with imagination. But he certainly gives you a 
fresh impression of the intensity of Irish nation- 
al feeling. ‘‘The Danish invaders found as they 
landed on Irish soil what I wish every other in- 
vader had found—a grave!” They are not start- 
ling words from an Irishman to Irishmen; but 
they are strange to hear from one calling himself 
a Christian minister standing before a Christian 
altar. Yet they are spoken with a feeling which 
seems the more sincere when he adds, ‘‘I preach 
no rebellion, nor do I pretend to hate English- 
men, among whom I have true and beloved 
friends.” 

That remark showed how purely a sentiment 
the Irish nationality has become. It has virtu- 
ally ceased to be a cause. For the raids which 
they make are of small proportions and upon a 
distant soil, and the head-quarters from which 
banners are flung to the breeze are far, very far, 
from the hillof Tara. ‘The splendors of a civili- 
zation all traces of which have perished, the do- 
cile innocence of a primitive people which the 
ardent imagination can readily picture, a univer- 
sal goodness and power and supremacy and 
happiness which nobody can disprove more than 
he can prove, all lift the argument into the realm 
of twilight and shadows and romance. If there 
were a great civilization here, did it not perish in 
conflict with a greater? Inthe course of his- 
tory do the more powerful influences succumb to 
the weaker? If, as the other declares, it is his 
church which has maintaind the nationality of 
Ireland, how has it maintained it? Has it made 
the people intelligent and prosperous? Has it 
freed them from superstition, and broken all 
spiritual shackles? Has it taught them the arts 
of industry, and preached peace and good-will? 
It has been wickedly persecuted, no student will 
deny ; but did it never persecute? The power 
of its priesthood has been almost absolute. But 
responsibility is commensurate with power. 
How has it discharged that responsibility in ele- 
vating its people ? 

These are the questions that follow in the 
mind of many a hearer the sad words of the 
orator. ‘The greatness of my country is seen 
in her ruins,” he says, with a feeling to which 
the sensitive heart of the audience thrills in re- 
sponse. But what are those ruins? Are they 
buildings only? Are they only the round tow- 
ers, the cromlechs, and the mossy stones of 
fallen monasteries? What constitutes a state, 
O fervent father? And what is that which, 
while it remains, may smile at all other ruins? 
If you ask us to see Ireland in its ruins, we may 
look and discover warmth of feeling, generosity, 
genius, the qualities of a historic race; but we 
shall look for them elsewhere than on the hills 
of the Druids or among the foundations of Ar- 
magh.— Geo. W. Curtis, in Harper's Magazine. 


Tur Sunpay Quvestion.—Shali the library 
and the gallery be open on Sundays? In Lon- 
don the same question was asked a few years 
since in regard to recreation upon that day, and 
Punch took a very comical part in the discus- 
sion. The Archbishop of Canterbury as an old 
woman was one of the jester’s most felicitous 
strokes. The Sunday question is a test. It 
instantly divides opinion. Upon one side are 
some, but not all, of the religious community 
with those excellent citizens whose religion is 
chiefly decorum. This last is the class distine- 
tively called conservative. Its argument is that 
it has always been so, and that the proposition 
is an innovation. Conservatism of this kind 
looks at facts, not at reasons. If the castle is 
very inconvenient, and even crumbling, yet, on 
the other hand, it is very old, and it is pictur- 
esquely overgrown. Perhaps your new house 
might not be well built. Perhaps it would be 
ill-ventilated. Perhaps you would go into it be- 
fore the plaster was dry. Perhaps—in fact, 
here is a very old house that we know perfectly 
well; why should you build a new one? 

This is the steady old conservative argument 
—the roadster; the safe, sound, square-trotting 
family horse. This is the argument of posses- 
sion—the plea of the Old World against Colum- 
bus. ‘Signor Christopher, you may find a 
route to the Indies by sailing west, but you may 
not. We know the old way; but who knows 
what may be far beyond the western horizon? 
What do you ask, signor? Will this egg stand 
onend? Certainly not, no more than you can 
reach the east by sailing west. What’s that? 
Oh! ah! why, indeed! who would have thought 
it? It really does seem to stand.” If any 
Spaniard of high degree condescended to wit- 
ness the departure, he probably saw Columbus 
sail to discover a new world with much the same 
feeling that a respectable and comfortable casy 
chair would watch from the battery the embark- 
ation of two men and asmall dog in an open 
boat for Europe. And the Spaniards of high 
degree still follow the same fashion. Columbus 
is perpetually sailing from Palos on the morn- 
ing of the 3d of August, 1492, and the crowd on 
the shore still stare at him incredulously as an 
absurd fanatic. 

But on the other side of the question there is 
always Columbus who knows how to make the 
egg stand on end, and who discovers a new con- 
tinent. He does not know precisely what he is 
to find, but he does know that he must go. So 
with the Sunday question the opposition is com- 
posed of other religious persons, and those who 
are called liberal thinkers. For it will be seen 
that what is called the religious community is 
not unanimous upon the subject. Both in the 
library and in the academy it is understood that 
there were advocates of opening the doors on 
Sunday who are of unquestionable *‘standing” 
in the religious world. Indeed, the whole op- 
position proceeds upon a fallacy. 

The real argument against opening parks and 
gardens and libraries and galleries on Sundays 
is that they will tempt people away from church, 
and fill their minds with thoughts improper for 
the day. ‘Where will you stop?” argues the 
square-trotter. ‘You will open a library to- 
day, a gallery to-morrow; then you will open a 
theater next week, and what not the week after? 
Let us prevent the ingress of the first drop, and 
we shall be in no danger of being swamped by 
the whole ocean. Opening libraries and galle- 
ries is the tip of Satan’s little finger. Smite it off, 
or his huge hand will follow and drag us under!” 

The reply to this is that it-is not true, because 
the argument forgets the actual situation. As 
a fact, the bad places, as you think them, are 
already opened. The gardens, the saloons, the 
cafés, the parks—opportunities of drinking, of 
dancing, of billiards, of many relaxations, are 
offered on every hand. If a man or a woman 
wishes some kind of recreation on Sunday— 
does not care to go to church, let us say, more 
than once a day—he or she is now forced to 
some one of the places the opening of which 
you think would be one of the direful conse- 
quences of opening the library or the gallery. 
The saloons are quite independent of the gal- 
lery and the library. And suppose you should 
affect to close them, too; they would still be 
open on the sly. But if you could seal them 
hermetically on Sunday, then what? Suppose 
that libraries, galleries, gardens, bar-rooms, 
billiard-rooms, saloons, and resorts of every 
kind, were absolutely closed on Sundays, so that 
out of our homes there were nothing ‘but the 
churches and the streets to which we could re- 
pair, what would be the effect ? 

This question exposes another fallacy of the | 
Sabbatarian argument. It implies that people | 
would go to church if they had no other places | 
to go on Sunday. But apart from the worth- 
lessness of church-going for such a reason, it is 
again not true. On the contrary, in the degree | 
that church-going became in this manner coer- 
cive or compulsory, it would become odious. 
There would be a disastrous reaction against 
Sabbatarian tyranny. The holy day would be- 
come a hateful day. Its black shadow would 
chill all the week, and the hostility to the 
gloomy despotism of worship would extend to | 
the Being worshipped. A Puritan Sunday 
makes a Puritan God. The beauty of holiness, 
the joy of the sanctuary, the feast of the saints, 
would wither and droop under compulsion as 
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TORCHES and FLAGS! 


The subscriber is ready to furnish all of the above, 
to Political Clubs and individuals during the present 
campaign, at manufacturers’ prices. Particular at- 
tention given to displays from wagons in torchlight 
processions. Contracts made for fireworks, and com- 
petent persons furnished to manage them. 


S. W. CREECH, BOSTON BAZAAR, 
302 Washington St., Boston, Cor. Suffolk Place. 


As a guarantee of success we refer to the brilliant 
WAGON DISPLAYS furnished during the last four 
presidential campaigns. 


Owing to the continued ill health of the proprietor 
of the above popular resort, the stock, consisting of 
the largest nssortment of TOYS and FANCY GOODS 
in any retail store in this country, and selected ex- 
pressly for the approaching holidays, will be sold at 
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“TURKISH HAIR TONIC” 


Contains many ingredients, but no one which may not 
enter into articles of daily diet with impunity. It is 
not a dye, contains no particle of lead, nitrate of sil- 
ver, or sulphur, and, though harmless for evil, is all- 
potent for good, as the GREAT HANDMAID OF Na- 
TURE in the cure of Headache, Neuralgia, Baldness, 
Diseases of the po and Falling of the Hair. It is 
un immediate remedy for Itching of the Head and 
Dandruff. It is one of the tew things which can be 
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augl0-3m* 170 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycoch’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july6-5m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 
GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 
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Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we Warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

&In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate sealin the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
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BE. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 
Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug3 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
With retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


£8 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER, 





spring buds before an icy wind.—(eo. Wm. 
Curtis, in Harper's Magazine. 
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NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 


Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 


FREE OF GOW’T TAX. 
Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


auglo 40 STATE STREET. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 
july6é and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 





PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m june22 


fe ’ * 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
wees It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
sAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 
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VOSE & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES 


—ARE 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 


instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
JAS. W. VOSE, Irvine B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 
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BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


~AsEso— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 
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ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Initator of Wood and Marble. 








Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
ae These Belts are all prepared under McBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any ip the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m auglod 


Exact 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 156s, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid alleash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 

Payments, 


2 Payments. 
‘ 


when insure 


1 
1 





Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 








A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTon. 
rience as a practical manufacturer, warrants the stage 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices 
duced. Pianos tolet or sold oninstallments. 3mje 
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‘THE BEST 
CALIFORNIA WINES. 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warran 


than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 


from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 
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JOHN L. STEVENSO™ 
No. 2 Fancuil Hall Square, Bosto1 


WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHE! 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantitie 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, Xe. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf augl. 
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CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, | 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE 
G79 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


julyé tt PROPRIETOR. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only conti 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE +o long acknow 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH E 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AG 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLIN 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILIT 
of every part. the Jong experience of the manufin 
turers and the improvements which are constant 
being made by them. the FULLESS and RELI. 
BILITY of their WARRANT. the (REASONABLs 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Yori 
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REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Fifteen years’ proprictorship and thirty years’ empe-. 


We bottle all the different varieties of CALI FORNIA 


their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices f 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonab 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES. 


large or small. 


Every requisite furnished from Tab 


to Dessert, with experienced waiters to etuend. 


WEDDING CAKE: 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsor 


style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection 


ery, of all sorts. 
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BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


st iy E 


Silas Peirce. fTric 
F b » Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. | John P. Ober. 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawye 
Benj. E. Bates, we C. Dyer. 


The productions of our Factory we offer to deale: 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old establishe 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREE’ 

We particularly invite parties who are about fu 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that on 
gouds need only to be seen to be appreciated. 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or Mish. 
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DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Baba pcre has RICHARDSON 
J 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
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B* ARD, MOULTON 6&CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summerstreet (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 
A.W. BEARD, €.C. Moutrosx,  R. P. GopDAR 
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[FREELAND HARDING & RICHARDSOS, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Strect, Boston. 


J. I. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 


L. L. HARDING, SILAS W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
may4 JOHN HAMILTON. 6 


Bi Saadeh be EN, BURDETT & YOUNG 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
Hl. Ss. Burpire, meh2-6m Cc. C. Goss, 


INSURANCE. 


UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANC 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $168,000. 





INSURES 

Dwelling llouses, 

Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 

Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pa. 

ing 50 per cent, Cividend on all expiring years’ risk 

and per cent. on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

Be This Company has paid over $500,000 in losse 

and over $300,000 in dividends, since commenceme 

of business, fifteen years ayo. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 

CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 

HOME OFFICE: Quincy. MAss. 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear N 

mayls 27 State Strect. 3m 
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NORTH AMERICAN FIRE 
ANCE COMPANY, haying 


Cash Assets Exceeding §637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire,on Mr 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, « 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


on one ri-k; also, insures Dwellings and first-cl- 
stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old Sta 
House, Bo-ton. 


DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr.. Jacob Sleeper, 


Sampson Reed, Ed. Wiggleswor: 


Addison L. Clark 








W. WRIGHT, Actuary. july6 


LBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. may4 
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